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WINIFRED WYNNE 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” ete. 
—e 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve, 

In beauty’s light you glide along, 
Your.eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet aa voice, like seraph’s song, 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives, 

‘This heart with passion soft to glow ; 
I've seen your breast with pity heave, 

And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve, 

Tue seasons had rolled round twice in their 
steady revolutions since Dora. Wynne’s peaceful 
death. 

Although the acuteness of grief had inevitably 
subsided in the spirits of both the husband and the 
child she had left, the memory of her calm, sweet 
grace, her pure unselfishness and her blameless de- 


votion to duty was still as dear to Winifred’s young |’ 


heart as in the first days of bereavement. 

And Gervase Wynne, although perhaps he was top 
proud and too reserved to confess openly the utter 
desolation of his home and his soul, was far graver, 
gloomier, less interested in all that had formerly en- 
grossed him than he had been during ‘his wife’s life- 
tume. 

True, after the first burst of. sorrow was over he 
had completely resumed his. usual habits and ho one 
had heard him ever mention her name sayé from the 
direst necessity so to do. But the sunshine of his 
spirit, the attraction of his household had vanished 
for ever. 

_And Adrian Meister, who more frequently became 
his companion in Winifred’s absence, often sat in per- 
fect silence with his taciturn host and future father- 
in-law for hours together, till some special cause ex- 
cited either some sity for speech or a separation 
from the still apartment 








(THE SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY.) 


It was on one of these occasions that the goldsmith 
suddenly astonished Adrian’s stolid apathy by the 
abrupt remark : 

“Do you know Winifred will return in a brief 
space now, Adrian? Her birthday is late in May. 
T have arranged that she shall at once fulfil the sti- 
pulated conditions and come back to spend it at her 
home,” 

“She will scarcel 
now, good Master 


consider or feel it as her home 
ynne,” he said, gloomily. “It 


‘was asad risk for her, being thus taken away and 


taught manners and habits so different to her own,” 
he continued, with an air of petulant annoyance that 
wakened the citizen’s reproof. 

“ Young man, that is for me to say. I reserve to 
myself the right of judging of my daughter's wel- 
fare till she ‘becomes a wife. If you are her hus- 
band T shall lea¥e to thes the ordering of her and of 
thy household, unless I offered some counsel of my 
experience that thou couldst scarcely comprehend at 
thine age.” 

“Tf” répested the young’ man, sullenly, “if !’ 
Is there any doubt then of that event, good Master 
‘Wynne ?” 

“None, so far as mortal foresight can look for- 
ward,” he replied, calily.. “But ‘who can tell the 
designs of Providence ‘or the accidents of ‘human 


‘life? Still, so far as may be fairly counted upon it 


is my intention that Winifred’ shall be your wife on 
her seventeenth birthday, only I stipulute that she 
shall remain here, and that you will take up your 
abode in my house instead of her coming to yours, 
since as your father is in Rotterdam it cannot inter- 
fere with his rights or pleasure should"such be the 
case. You do not object to this, do you, Adrian?” 
Adrian looked somewhat crestfallen at the words. 
“Perhaps it is natural ; still’ I ‘would prefer mine 
own household establishment,” he said. “ But still if 
it must be, so I am riot going to resist your pleasure, 
Master Wynte ; and it is not for young folks to be 
bent on what is against the will of their elders, more 





especially when it will be at their own cost, as in the 
present instance.” 

“You are a good lad and @ thrifty, and I will not 
gainsay what you observe as to the preference for the 
young birds having a separate nest,” returned Ger- 
vase, approvingly. “ However it will be time enough 
when the day draws near to speak on that point. 
Had my beloved wife lived it would have been dif- 
ferent. Now I cannot be left alone; I must have 
some one to soothe my solitary hours—either child 
or @ companion,” he went on, after a slight pause. 

His eyes were bent down and he did not perhaps 
perceive the sudden change in the face of his com- 
panion at the words. 

Adrian’s eyes flashed in their cold'steel-gray and 
his stolid form started for a moment in an inquiring 
attitude of surprise. 

“Ah, ‘you are indeed right, Master Wynne,” he 
observed, at length. . “It were indeed cruel to take 
from you so sweet a solace. So long as it depends 
on me you may be sure that you will not have to 
complain of my or your daughter’s inconsiderate de- 
sertion of you in your solitude.” 

Gervase bowed his head in silent assent. 

Perhaps the memories just conjured up were too 
painful for him to trust his voice. 

Adrian was the first to break the silence. 

“When do you expect Winifred to return?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“T think I told you but now, the day when she is 
sixteen years old. I thought at first that she should 
rémain for that sad day at Lady Churchill’s, lest the 
associations should be too sad and gloomy for her 
young heart,” returned Gervase. “But I have re- 
considered the point, and think it will be but wise to 
recall to her the beautiful example of the mother 
who was on that day consigned to her grave. It will 
teach her’ perfect obedience, and mayhap prevent 
much trouble and argument, good Adrian.” 

“So you anticipate such may be the case—you are 
distrustful of Winifred’s conduct in the matter 2’ 
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8804 Adrian, sharply. “I warned you, Master 
Wynne, that it was a hazard to send your daughter 
—the daughter and future wife of plain citizens of 
London—among the wild and foolish dwellers fn 
Courts, who think of nothing save pleasure and ag- 
grandizement and luxurious living,” he continued, 
with gloomy bitterness. “Both you and I'may»rue 
the day that placed Winifred in such unfortunate 
surroundings.” 

Gervase Wynne’s face actually blackened with a 
heavy frown at the speech. 

“ Young man, never let me hear such comments 
again on aught that was devised by my late honoured 
wife, whose memory should ever be sacred not only 
in my own eyes but those of her sole surviving 
child. And let me tell thee, Adrian,” he continaed, 
with a far graver and more determined.air:than had) 


ever been used by him to his. chosen seneindiaw; “Tet }., 
amore} 


me warn thee that thou capet desire nothi 
blessed in thy future marriedife than alas 
may equal her parent in.all wo: y 


derness. Thou understandest my meaning end will | 


4 


| 


respect my warning, Adrian?” he continued, ia.e 


more calm and subdued tone. 

* You need not doubt it, my honoured father,” re- 
turned Adrian, hastily. “Only I would ask thee to 
give me some slight licence as an anxious and self- 
distrustful lover. I feel some uneasiness as to my 
power to gaiu Winifred’s affections. She may look 
down on my plain homeliness after her experiences 
of the brilliant butterflies of the Court.” 

“Tush! lad, she has scarcely seen them yet. She 


hasbeen kept in her school-room, even as her age | * 


warranted, and, unless I much mistake, she will but 
return more fit for a sensible man’s love and trust 
from this experience.. Dora Neville was a Oourt 
beauty in her early youth, yet there was no human 


creature knew her without admiring her retiring | 


grace. Be satisfied. It will but make thee provider; 
of thy wife because she has no churlish ignorance to’ 
mar her soft and gentle spirit and mien. And now 
I bid thee farewell.” 

* * * . * 

It was a sweet, balmy (May day—Winifred 
Wynne’s sixteenth | nd worthy of the 
fair athoaewniranne anto the wide world of 
sin and weserg@t begwiness-and beauty—it com- 
memoratel.. * 

The sungifine warmed the flowers in the green- 
house and balconies which skirted the mansion of 
the Lady Churchill, avith its beautifal gardens run- 
ning down to the very banks of theas yetunpolluted 
river, while the sweet breezes from the ; 
played softly and refreshingly alike with the insig- 
nificant as well as the more noble of Nature’s lovely 
children. 

And it would have flowed far ere it.could behold 
or court the gaze of a fairer and more refined being 
than Winifred Wynne. 

The girl sat there half-concealed by the shrubs 
and trees that had been trained over.a trellis. cano- 

jed sawn oak bench. Her graceful neck, some- 
what bent forward, displayed more completely the 
elegant contour of her swan-like throat and well- 
shaped head. Her profile came sharply ont, in its 
sweetnessand delicacy, thongh—the gods be praised! 
it had none of the severe regularity of a statue, 
and her long, thick eyelashes, with curtaining shade, 
fell over her creamy cheeks and relieved the .too 
great delicacy of their hue. 

Such was the goldsmith’s daughter at that critical 
apoch of her life, and her dress—ell tasteful and 
becoming as it was—had yet a simplicity and modest 
ebstinence from the extravagance.of the modes which 
betokened @ well-balanced mind in the choice of her 
wardrobe, whoever presided over its selection. 

A shade of pensiveness clouded her fair face.as 
the book she held dropped from her fingers and she 
looked on the calm, bright, silver stream. 

Was she mourning over the near approach of her 
departure from that:peaceful home she had inhabited 
for so long? Or did she shrink from the, contact with 
the life and the persons who would surround her 
on her return to her father’s house? And, again, were 
any more tender thoughts and affections mingled 
with the maiden’s absent dreams ? 

The reverie was disturbed ere she was aware. of 
any one’s approach. 

“Heaven keep thee well, .sweet girl,” came 
softly in her ears, and she was at.once aware of the 
pear neighbourhood of one, who perhaps had not 
been too far from her thoughts. 

Bhe hastily looked round, and in «.minate her 
hand was clasped in that of Cecil Vernon, ay, and 
not relinquished, as he placed himself beside ber in 









’ “Bir Cecil—I did not know you had \returagd,”| 
she exclaimed, trying to withdraw her. fingers, though 
her bright eyes and lips scarcely seconded the effort 
to get free. " 

“Could you believe ‘I would stay away on this 
auspicious day, sweet Winifred?” he said, gallantly. 
“And, see, here is # trifling offering to- mark -ite 
passage. It is not so costly as the gift of the poor 
queen ; but ‘it may not correspond ill with it 
style and fashion.” ns 

He drew a tiny case from his dress as he spoke, 
and displayed an exquisite pendant brooch, that—as 
he had said—bore no little resemblance to the chain 
and locket bestowed on Winifred ae child on that 
orable night of the . 









But she retreated shrinkingly, while yet he could 
see the soft light of love in:her.eyes and blush. 

“No, no, Sir Cecil—leave me. You ought not— 
it is cruel to speak thus to an,humble maiden,” she 
said, with certainly as much pride as humility in her 
tone, 

* Not so, if I love thee, sweet.one,” he softly. 
“Hear me, Winifred, J’ have ne tome thee 
from she dest, day align X amir topic teres fila 
that you were—shaming those three times thine age; 
#nd, again, when two, years since you he 
same braye spirit, And now, when I see, thee, when 
I am abont to lose thee from my. sight qud inter- 
conrse, is it wonderful that Lyjield to thenatural im- 
pulse.and tell thee how dear I hold thee in.my heart 
of heart, and ask thee to take me’ to, 
bosom and let. my memory; drive away. 
churlish pretenders? Wini 

speak 


worldly, as to.scorn.me.on that. 
i it was @sore temptation to. the young and sensitive 

girl. 

Cecil Vernon was so handsome, so. winning, so | 

refined, and,alas! alas! anch atone ‘to, lebeian, 

stolid, unattractive Adrian Meister, that it Anges f 


at, once confessing the power he wielded over her. 
She believed for that,moment, that. there could: be no’ 
truer. happiness than to be his,; to pass. life-in. the 
peep cetyss the highest ee pase 
Kee ¢ 08 , Ww 
free and Jawful in their fers rasa ad 
A soft look of transient jay came for a moment 
pay war Zag been rested, elegy even re- 
verentl pressure, but ere full 
ponies pe gh my gee Yad 
arm round her slender waist, the, weakness had 
passed. away. Winifred thought, of her mother—of 
the last and loving counsels of that beloved parent, 
of .her proud unselfishness and patient.su n— 





the garden chair. 









with, her to ,steel.her ;warm, impnisiye nature }from |. 


| sciousness + he had not alt 


sudden movement that freed her from his half-carese 
“Tt was very wrong of me,to let youtalk to me thus: 
and make you think so highly of me. I am not 
worldly,;I am not selfish,” she went on, eagerly, as if 
the cadencé of his last words was sounding in her 
ears, “but I dare not listen to’ stol: “words:except 
with my father’s I could not deceive 
him, if it broke my heart,” she pent on, the tears 
rushing into her lovely eyes, and softening but too 
‘bewitchingly the effect of-her words. 


Cecil was more fascinated than by her forme 
yielding tenderness. 

“You are too severe on yourself, dearest,” he said, 
“Tt could mat:bea sim to indulge the sweetest and 
the motions of our nature, even when they 


may gab be Ordered to rule by the colder nature of 










stopped, 
og " Besideg;” 
by strange and ho Ahave no sight yom vill, 
Wisitndtl tae « distance. | #hink I de 
. 5 ak.of such , ‘jorgal - 
on thy graceful, : 
may be ferced:to 
ooks; when I~ 
soft.gheek.” i a nd 
And be d : ther, and beyt/forward | confident success: fis features that brightened 
ed and his. lips sypll nigh | them to anew and romantic charm. 


And-though she shook her head dubiously, and 
her lips remained obstinately silent as to any avowed 
consent, Cecil was content. 

He relinguished the hand he had pressed to his 
lips, and’once more placed in it the beautifyl/trinket 
he had purchased. x 

“ Take jitias @ souvenir af }a most memorable and 
mournful night, dear. Winifred,” he said. “Take 
itas a love token, ifyou will. But at least it wil 
serve to remind you of poor Cecil Vernon, whether 
as an absent soldier, fighting for»fame and fortune, 
or a devoted dover, striving to. .win. his-way to the 
enchanted bower of his:lady tlove.” 

And, before she had ‘time-to-refuse ‘er return the 
gift, he was gone, aid the.girl instinctively con- 
cealed it im sher/dvess, while fixed,.in ber resolve 


never to wear nor’ to a it asher own till 
| either Cecil’ Vernon wea her avowed stitor or till 


‘fate rendered it year that he would “ever be 
a’ d,’ , i 


call | more to her than a 


Poor girl! She already felt the mingled‘sweet- 
unacknowledged 


} negs and bitterness of young and 


‘Toye. 
‘CHAPTER Tx. 
ent that. ’ 
perpen fod 
' . Butiborn beneath levels” ding wing 


And into, dying, 
wiamanecesr: 


Sm.Cecu Vernon took his way from'the Lady 
Churchill’s with a half-satisfied, half-uneasy con- 
ther accomplished 
the purpose. for which he came thither. 

5 ta lovely and what a foolish Tittle ‘creature 
she is!” he more Jy ‘he Went slowly on aw 
Ww urlieus of the “Tt will 
eae cit Uh an wa 
wed her, that is certain. But, atapy rate, I will see 
what.can be accomplished. Surely she is too refined 
to be y ‘with one of those miserable gold- 
changers of the city, among whom her lot is cast; 
and, therefore, I have the better chance. And yet, 





and the memory gave her str and. courage. 
“Sir Oecil, forgive me!” exclaimed with a 





and yet, to what can it end?” he mused, somewhat 
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sadxy. “Can I sacrifice blood, and prestige, and 
social rank for a mere burgher’s. child—a fair 
and 8 winning tongue? No, no; that will mever 
pay,” he added, with.a half-laugh, that had. little,of 
gaicty.in it. “ Still,I.am in love with:her, .withgut 
doubt, and. she; is mot one,to be. easily forgotten.” 

He drew up his head with.a sudden, impulse. of 
pride and. vexation, and walked rapidly on-—so 
rapidly indeed that he came absolutely in contact 
with a.gentleman walking iu the. opposite direction 
without being aware of his 

They both started. and recoiled at the sudden 
concussion, and looked in each other's faces: with ‘the 
pertinent, inquiring ‘surprise of such-an un 
collision. ““ Vernon!" “Seymour!” burst’ from 
either lip as the two friends regarded each other 
with a cordial, air. 

“Why, Clarence, old fellow, Thad no fdea that. 
you had feturned,” exclaimed Sir ‘Cecil. “‘ Are the 
Goths and Vandals so tamed that. they can be left to 
their legitimate shepherds ?” 

“Yes, with a sufficient number of . watch-dogs,” 
was the young man’s reply, with a careless, indiffe- 
rent air.. “ But in my turn I.may say that I have 
great. cause for astonishment. I believed, you .were 
wandering in distant, lands, to pick )up.some »wealshy 
heiress, with @ million of money teadd to hersixteen 
quarterings.” 

“TI have a weakness for home growth,” :«eplied 
Cecil, carelessly. “Still there is plenty of game to 
be run down in other lands, ‘if one is put fairly on 
the scent, But whither.are you bound now, old com- 
rade?” he asked, lightly-turning on his heel in the 
direction where Lord Clarence’ had been going. 

“To pay my devoirs’ where they should long 
since have been offeretl,” replied the young noble. 
“Yoa can accompany me if you-will. It is to fair 
and well-bred:ladies:I am going to visit. ‘You will 
lose nothing by.an hour in such company.” 

“ And the name ?” inquired Sir Cecil, chidingly. 

“ The name is one familiar enough to'you. It is 
the Lady Lisle.and her daughter. -Her husband is, 
away on Indian service, but L expect he.will return 
now. that a new régime.is at hand, with Princess 
Anne’s succession.” 

Cecil smiled thonghtfully. 

“Ah! Tremember, The danghter was quite a 


child when I left England. . She.will be tonching on 
womanhood now, I suppose.” 
“ Yes, and on most lovely womanhood, besides,” 


said Clarence, eagerly. ‘I never saw a more beau- 
tiful face or figure than Viola Lisle’s, though as yet. 
she is not fully matured.” 

“Ha? I expect I could match the damsel. I 
think I have seen some who are'as' fair, and perhaps 
more attractive,” replied Cecil, carelessly. “ How- 
ever I have no objection to test the matter. I will 
go with you, Seymour, unless you fear a rival.” . 

Lord Olavence'gave « cont 

“Tf. woman«needs to be shut: up «in ‘penitent 
fasting in. order to-secure my iaffections ‘I would not, 
give a snap of my ‘fingers’ for*her,”'he repliefl,, 
“Come along, old comrade, and.dothe,best.: I carp , 
not much what might be themesult,’headded, with, 
real or affected insouciance. 

Cecil gave a slight shrug, ,aad'ithe -young men 
walked off at a brisk pace, which soon brought them 
to.the Lady Lislée’s mansion, where they were 
admitted without hesitation or delay. 

Lord Clarenee' advanced first ‘to“the «sofa: where 
the Lady Lisle ‘sat, and ~while'‘he -was* pa 
respects'to the mother “the “daughter atid’ ir Goel 
had ample leisure to exchange‘and 
and opinions as to ‘the ‘first'‘impressions of each 
other. Certainly Lord Clarence had not exaggerated 
in his description of Viola’s young beanty. 

Blooming, bright, gracefulas a fawn, withall the com- 
bined attraction oflovely, small features and brilliant 
colouring, Viola could scarcely have been improyed by 
an artist's pencil, so fanas personal, physical attractions ; 
could,go. And Sir .Ceeil. was decidedly handsome 
enough to, bearaway the palm from his friend, whose, 
claims to.admixation; had more of the intellectual, 
than physical in:theinelement. 

“ Mistress Viola, surely I neednot wait forsa.for- 
mal introduction,” said Oecjl, in .a low tone, while: 
his friend was making ‘the formal greetings of ithe: 
day to Lady Lisle. °“*I remember you too well for 
any such mockery;’’he added, smiiling. 

Viola gavea saucy laugh. 

“T suppose the btatiieate not so tenacious in child- 
hood, or else they are crammed with all the terrible 
quantity of kindness we unhappy.gitls are expected to 
swallow. But really I have a.very dim idea of you 
or Lord Clarence either, or alge, perhaps I, confuse 
you together most distressingly.” 





face | 


“Ah, Mistress Viola, what,a confession. Words 
are indeed arrows and looks fiery darts where you 
are concerned—-at least be mercifulin your power,” 
returned Cecil, raising his eyebrows depregatingly. 

“ Ah, Cecil, what is that saucy girl saying? ., It is 
only her spoilt fashion, to be interpreted by 
courtesy,” observed Lady Lisle, interposing. “ Let 
me.heartily welcome you back to your own country. 
It is a good omen, when two such friends artive and 
at-a most favourable moment. The Court and the 


queen instead of.a sham soldier king to -reign.over 


“Hush, hugh! *Le roi n'est. pas encore mort.’ It 
is too early to.say, ‘Vive la reine,” langhed Cecil. 
“T hear that it may yet be some days, before tho 
event occurs we all deplore.” 

“ Now, that.is from Sarah Churchill you heard 
that, I'll’ warrant,” exclaimed Lady Lisle. “She 
is ever too cautious*for any woman’s icine By, the 
way, Lord Clarence,” she went on, turning suddenly 
to the,young man, “have you seen or heard of thd 
young protégée she so wildly raised from her natural 
sphere and teok under her care? I mean the gold- 
smith’s daughter, Winifred Wynne.” 

here were unsuspected associations with that 
name which were "lho to bring the blood to the 
young, man’s 

But it was or A by the ladies to a far dif- 
ferent cause, and even when he replied in the nega- 
tive it.might fairly be doubted whether they fully 
believed his embarrassed “No, I am not aware 
I ever had the opportunity,” which came after 3 few 
moments of hesitation. 

Viola s Seamed her pretty hands together. in ,pre- 


tended 
* “What fearful treason to our charms and misfor- 
tunes! Why, Lord Clarence, is it possible you can 


have forgotten our fgrrible mishap in the Kensing- 


me—is it not so?” 

“Perhaps that is the real reason. * You were 
jthere, and I forgot all else,” replied the young noble- 
man, With alow bow. “In any case, it wotld not 
/bave made any very profound impression on my 
mind to have obtained a passing glance of the little 
plebeian.” 

There was a scornful bitterness in the words 
which had a deeper root than mere aristocratic 
pride, but they had aly $0 too hee an influence 
on Cecil Vernon's facile min 

“ Now I must really futon my .old playfellow,” 
interrupted Viola, perfectly satisfied that she was safe 
from rivalry. “She was not.only very pretty, but 
extremely gentle and gracefulin.her manner. Quite 
unlike what one supposes a, tradesman’s daughter to 
he,” she continued, with a pretty air of innocent 

bewilderment, as to.the habits of such an unknown 


'| and. digtant genus. 


~At,the;moment when both Lord Olarence and 
Qeeil were dumbfounded by the random shots of the 
fairjavisteerat, the door,of, the .saloon again opened, 
and this, time, a,gnest, entered without 
and in. home toilette, that proved her to be an 
inmate of the mansion. 

vit as a: young girl, older. perhaps than either 
Viola or Winifred, but still decidedly :under twenty 
‘years, which ig supposed to: terminate the first and 
earliest youth. ‘ 

She had a style most urilike-either of the 
two to’ whom we' have compared ‘her. 

Hers was a completely foreign beauty—if such it 
might be called, when séme would probably have 
deniéd ‘her’ ‘the b-gouyt ¥ ‘yet-there-was-a remarkable 
—— belonging to ‘that'‘dark, glowing, romantic 


Bab a “glowing” would not be incorrect; if it 
were plied.to colguring, for the young 
Gouri By il do Oourcy was perfectly devoid of 
any .such aha oe even,tearrose blush. 

, AStHLL the wens « es,, the, glossy black hair, 
the orimson. lips, and rich olive: of the skin, gave 
a brilliangy to what.waenld othergvise, have been sub- 
\dued and pale in her cast. of countenance. 

Lady Lisle-looked hardly well,pleased at.the new 
comer’s- entrance; and«perhaps;the less so since the 
— men both-regarded her» with evident: surprise, 

not admiration; as: she eame forward. 

ees geal I did not ‘think you had returned,” 
“she said, with’a ‘barety concealed tone-of annoyance. 
'“T fancied you'woultd spend the morning with your 
aunt, or the coach’ stiould have waited for you.” 

“ Thanks, dear lady,” replied Laity Sybil, with a 

slight forei eign accetit, and @ manner of most uncon- 
a indifference: to any veiled meaning inher 











Lhostess. “I found the beronesa had beensummoned 


town will be far gayer now that we have a kindly’ 


ton Wood? I fear you will dény having ever seen. 





very suddenly to France, and I had but a few 
moments in her company so I returned soon.” 

“Let me present two young yet old friends of 
Viola’s and mine to you, Sybil,” said Lady Lisle, 
making a virtue of necessity. “Sir Cecil Vernon, 
Lord Clarence Seymour, Countess Sybil de Courcy, 
an English born though French-descended demoi- 
selle,” she added, smiling blandly as she spoke. 

There was certainly foreign grace inthe slight 
but courteous acknowledgment which the young 
countess gave to the profound bows of the new- 
made acquaintances. 

“ T should have called myself English a few years 
ago,” she said, half-scornfully, “but now Iam con- 
tent toown my descent, though in deference to Court 
proprieties I drop the foreign pronunciation of the 
prefix to my name,” she added, with a smile, “ it 
would not do to bring the Court St. Germains’ to 
England, would it, Lady Lisle ?” 

There seemed inexplicably to arise a series of em- 
barrassments during that visit to Lisle Lodge. 

Sybil’s significant remark, though lightly and 


girlishly made, fell like a bomb-shell where the 


the politics of the day were so doubtful and so closely 
watched. 
And even the minor and yet more appropriate 


anxieties of those young hearts were for the moment 


actually eclipsed and smothered by the bold signi- 
ficance of Sybil’s allusion. 

Lord Clarence was the first to speak. 

“Tf the Court of St. Germains is to be thus re- 
presented, fair countess, the more amply it spreads 
among us the better. But we do not speak of these 
things when they can. be ignored, do we, Vernon? 
Better to act than argne—strike than speak,” 

“ Ah, yes, it is always like that with you men,” 
observed Countess Sybil, impetuously. “*I do believe 
we women ,are less cowed than you are. It 
is enough to make us despise you, valiant knight,” 
she added, scornfully, though the young, arch lips 
and the pretty, imperious stamp of the small foot 
gave a piquant rather than a serious or masculine 
tone to the threat. 

Cecil Vernon appeared to interpret the light 
speech in that manner, for hig look and manner had 
something of amused admiration as he replied: 

“ Perhaps, sweet lady;'and it may be that ‘the 
contempt of lips and hearts like yours is better than 
the approval of less generous natures,” “h 
said, gaily. “At any rate, they are enough to 
stimulate to more worthy actions and deeds, while 
one is too apt to stagnate under ‘the dark apathy of 
this commonplace world. I would be your pupil, 
fair countess,” he added, in a lower tone, stooping 
as he spoke to pick up a fan which the girl 
either purposely or accidentally dropped. 

Countess Sybil laughed lightly. 

“Where? I would as soon teach in the eonvent 
school at Rouen. At least I could inflict a whole- 
some punishment there for rebellion and. negli- 
gence.” 

“ And do you suppose my heart would .not be';far 
more sensitive to rebuke than the dull élves of the 
soil?” he returned, softly. 

But Lord Clarence called him at the moment ere 
he could receive any reply or auger for the effect of his 
words. 

“Come, Vernon, I am going.’ I think we have 
trespassed too long on the patience of the Lady 
Lisle. And TI trust there will -be far more gpportu- 
nities of winning on the fair teacher anchorite. Shall 
we depart as we came—in company?” he added, im- 
patiently. 

“Qh, decidedly you must,” replied “Viola, gaily. 
“ Tf only one remain, he will hear all our amiable com- 
ments on the absent, who -will be consumed with 
envy. Better share our blame or praise in common. 
Either will be weakened: by division,” she added, 
sportively. 

Clarence coloured, but asparkling momentary glance 
from Countess Sybil somewhat reassured his wounded 

ride. 

“T have heard that it is better to be hated than 
forgotten,” he said. ‘ Wherefore, I would pray that 
in thy orisons, fair ladies, my sins may be remem- 
bered, and humbly bid you farewell.” 

The leave-taking was in accordance with the 
formal manners of the day, but it mightfairly be 
doubted whether the outward seeming had’any more 
effect on the “envy, hatred, and all ancharitableness ” 
of the human breast than less measured and self-con- 
trolled demeanour. 

Perhaps these passions might have been somewhat 
kindled had they heard the comments of the fair 
girls they had left. 

“ Well, Sybil, mon amie, what think yon of my 
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cavaliers?” asked Viola, lightly, when the door had 
closed behind them. 

The young countess gave a complete French shrug 
of her pretty shoulders as she replied: 

“To the one you call Sir Cecil I should not 
attach more importance than to a favourite dog, 
taught to stand and simulate grace and gallantry,” 
she said, scornfully. 

“And for the other—for, Lord Clarence—what 
have you to say?” asked the other girl, significantly. 

There was the very faintest tinge of carnation on 
Sybil’s cheek as she replied. ° 

“Perhaps he may have more head to plan, more 
heart to feel; but whether for falsehood or truth I 
should be very loth to say.” 

“Come, come, young maiden, this is idle and not 
very benoming talk,” interposed Lady Lisle, re- 
provingly. “It is a new thing for such opinions to 
be spoken by those of your age, and it will be time 
enough for Countess Sybil to express her judgment 
when it is a matter of moment to herself or others.” 

And the Lady Lisle rang a silver bell and ordered 
some chocolate to be brought, as if to stop the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

“Viola, there is to be a dinner at the Lady 
Churchill’s on Monday evening, ard dancing. You 
and Countess Sybil are invited, and I have already 
ordered your dresses, which I think will not be dis- 
pleasing even to your capricious tastes. Perhaps 
you will be more willing to approve costumes than 
cavaliers, Sybil,” she added to the elder girl, as 
Viola started up and made a pirouette round the 
room. “In any case, I will beg you not to prejudice 
wy daughter in her tastes till you know mine.” 

And with this exordium the lady sank back in her 
chair with languid fatigue in her whole air and atti- 
tude, which scarcely impressed the young foreigner 
with the importance or sincerity of her opinions or 
warnings. 

Their natures were too dissimilar for the Lady 
Lisle to comprehend or influence the impetuous and 
proud French maiden. 

There was a deep and perhaps ominous silence on 
the part of the two young men, as they walked 
leisurely down the Mall, which was just coming into 
green and blooming leaf, though the flowers, which 
are the glory of the parks of modern date, were ab- 
sent from their borders then. 

“ That is a sharp and biting wit that French girl 
possesses,” observed Cecil, at length. ‘ How liked 
you her sarcasms, Seymour ?” 

“ Something as the firefly, sharp and passing as 
the brilliant insect itself,” said Clarence, with seem- 
ing indifference. 

“Hem! Only I thought you were whispering in 
her ears some soft nothings,” obseryed Cecil, 
sharply. 

“ Did that concern you?” asked Lord Clarence. 
“It is new for me to be called to account for my 
words to a tolerably fair and noble maiden, save by 
her brother or lover, and I presume you are neither. 
I thought you were an admirer of Mistress Viola, or 
yet more of that gold-set gem, the citizen of East- 
cheap, or Houpdsditch, or some such charming 
locality,” he went on, sharply, for he had been 
irritated by the comments of his friend as to Sybil’'s 
remarks, and perhaps yet more by the remarks 
themselves. 

But he was not prepared for the blaze of anger in 
Cecil’s handsome face at his words. 

“Seymour, we have been friends in boyhood, and 
not enemies in youth, though it may be that our 
opinions and our creeds have clashed ; but I tell you 
that any such sneers at my tastes or actions will 
certainly bring deadly feud between us. I neither 
do nor can brook such insolent meddling. I had 
enough of that from my guardian, and had no re- 
compense for such patience. You may chance not 
to come off so well for the lesson.” 

“ That is receive all that you would have vented, 
hhad you dared, on that respectable individual, eh, 
Mecil?” returned Lord Clarence, wlth regained self- 
possession. “Only it might be even less safe with 
me than the ancient mentor, rest his soul!” 

“Seymour, are you determined then? Will you 
drive me to break with you and to avenge the in- 
sult that produced the rupture?” said Cecil, im- 
petuously, stopping short as he spoke and glaring on 
his friend with a blazing scarlet in cheek and brow 
that made his eyes glitter like coals. 

“Don’t be foolish, then you can do what you 
please,” replied Lord Clarence, coolly. “I have an in- 
tense dislike to notoriety, Vernon, and your manner has 
already attracted the notice of the passers-by. Better 
take a few hours to consider before you quarrel with 
an old comrade, for a mist, a shadow! ‘Just reflect, 





man, what it is all about. If you are conscious that 
I have hit the tender spot, I have done. It was not 
meant, and, what is more, I should be sorry to the 
core if it were true.” 

“T don’t understand you,” returned Cecil, more 
calmly, and gloomily averting his eyes from his 
companion’s éarnest gaze. 

“Then I will speak plainly, at the risk of giving 
you more offence than I did but now,” said the 
young nobleman, firmly. “If you had any liking 
or thought of this goldsmith’s daughter, it was a 
sad and dangerous fancy. Should it be mad enough 
to be honourable in its intent, it were simply a ruin 
and disgrace to yourself. If not, it were the same 
ruin and shame for her, as your illicit love.” 

Cecil started as if an arrow had darted through 
his side at the words. ‘ 

Still pride, and perhaps prudence, prevented a 
confession that would possibly have availed much 
for his own and others’ weal. 

And there was an almost unnatural impatience in 
the look and tone with which he resumed his walk 
and addressed his companion. 

“Tf you really had such grave fancies in your 
mind, you were perhaps over hasty in blaming me, 
Clarence,” he said, with a constrained smile. “ But 
really it seemed to me go absurd and so needless 
that it raised my ire, It is true I did meet 
this same citizen damsel under peculiar circum- 
stances, and I still may encounter her once or so at 
the Lady Churchill’s, but that is very different to 
sifch notions as you are pleased to conjure up. Why, 
Tam no such firebrand as to catch at the smiles or 
hang on the touch of every girl I meet who has 
tolerable beauty and wit. I might as well suppose 
you are already smitten by that same French girl 
who excited this passage-at-arms,” he added, with a 
forced laugh. 

“ Scarcely,” returned Olaréhce, doubtingly. ~ If 
a man is attracted by those of his own birth 
and breeding there can be no worse result than a 
passing heart stab, and no disgrace nor danger. But 
to. go into such intrigues with a plebeian of the 
bourgeoisie is simply destructive to honour and fame. 
However, I have done. It is not for me to meddle. 
Only I warn you not to gall me by any 
gibes as to my own affairs. I dare swear we shall 
not come in contact in our loves, whatever we. may 
doin our wars. And, by the way, Vernon, have you 
heard of the last report that there is already tumult 
and disorder at St. Germains on the occasion of the 
king’s illness? It is madness, but yet dangerous 


madness too !” 
(To be continued.) 


A TRUE LADY. 

I was once walking a short distance behind a very 
handsomely dressed young girl, andasI looked at 
her beautiful clothes wondered if she took half go 
much pains with her heart as she did with her body. 
A poor old man was coming up the walk with a 
loaded wheelbarrow, and just before he reached us he 
made two attempts to go into the yard of a house, 
but the gate was heavy, and would swing back before 
he could get in, 

“ Wait,” said the young girl, hurrying forward, 
“T will hold the 

And she held the gate till he passed in, and re- 
ceived his thanks with a pleasant smile, 

* She deserves to have iful clothes,” I thought 
“for a beautiful spirit dwells within her miner 

A. C. 


Baron Rotuscurtp has bought*for 25,000f, the 
silver cup presented to the guild of St, George, Ghent, 
by Albert and Isabella. 

An infantry soldier in the Russian Army carries 
6Slbs., the lish soldier 62, the French 62, the 
Prussian 61, the Swiss 59, the American 53, the 
Italian 53, and thite; pert 47. a new oor 
ought to ca ; e quarter wo 
be tov alloray it might be tired for é short time. 

Tae Quxen’s BENCH AND THE QueEN’s ENGLISH. 
Everybody uses @lang now-a-days. ‘The other day 
one of the justices of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in giving judgment in a metal case, actually em- 
ployed the vulgar word “chisel” in the sense of cheat ; 
and learned brother, about the same time, is reported 
to have used a phrase of argot equally offensive to 
good taste. These are by no means solitary 
examples, and if the practice should continue and 
spread the courts of law may become as great cor- 
rupters of Her Majesty's English as the high court of 
Parliament has long been, 

Tue NoTHUMBERLAND AND LanpsEER Lions.— 
A correspondent of a contemporary writes: When I 
was a lad I remember exceedingly well seeing some 
csaffolding on thé top of Northumberland ‘House, and 

















workmen twisting the lion’s head round toward, 
Buckingham Palace and tail to the east. This was 
at the time our beloved Queen came to the throne, 
Before that event the head of the lion faced the east 
and the tail part waved towards Buckingham Palace, 
and out of compliment to Her Majesty he was faced 
about. It was recorded at the time that the lion 
originally faced Buckingham Palace but some grave 
offence from George the Fourth to the then Duke of 
Northumberland caused him to show his silent con- 
nee A bees the lion to be turned round. 4 
catch in the form of a question was carrent after tho 
lion’s position was reversed: Why did the Duke; 
Northumberland turn the face of the lion from East 
to West? Answer, Because the east winds blew in- 
to his open jaws aud made his teeth chatter. Tho 
a of an ae hin i was oe = the 

en vacant p of ground, now ocoup’ y the 
Nelson’s Column and fountains, the entrance to which 
was sixpence.’ A ball was lield in the evening charge 
one shilling, the interior being lit with candles, which 
had a very pretty effect. ‘There is a talk of making 
a garden of this fine site, and itis to be hoped the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will do so, and thu 
yar the Landseer lions from farther injury ; for it 

a shame to see the furred backs of these nobly 
animals literally smooth by the greas; 
cloths of the roughs. In no other country would 
desecration of monuments be allowed, and it ought 
vs er Rte of the police to dismount thos 

we. 



























THE SWEETEST MEMORY. 


TuEre’s an old picture on the wall, 
‘A sea-view from a master’s hand, 

Which ever to me doth recall 
Sweet memories of a far-off land. 


* I brought it with me o’er the sea 
Many, ay, many a year ago, 
When I sought the land where liberty 
Made e’en the poor man’s heart aglow, 


With fortune’s smiles I have been blest, 
I own my houses and my lands, 

I know that the wealth which-is the best 
Is earned by labour’s willing hands. 


But among the dearest things I prize 
Is this old picture on the wall ; 

It looks at me with loving eyes 
And tender gracv o’erspreads it all. 


It ’minds me of a time when we 

* One summer eveniug rambled, where 

We saw the moonbeams kiss the sea, 
While breath of clover filled the air. 


Toward the land of the lofty pine 
We saw the great ships sailing away, 
And a hope grew in her breast and mine, 
A hope to reach that land some day. 


Fulfilment crowned our hope, and we 
Have in that land lived many a year 

Our lives have passed most happily, 
Our eyes have seldom felt a tear. 


And now when we review the past 
And many memories recall, 
The sweetest memory ‘round us cast 
Comes through that picture on the —_ - 


Home, — That house is no home which has * 
grumbling father, a scolding mother, a dissipated 
son, @ lazy daughter, and a bad-tempered child. It 
may be built of marble, surrounded by garden, park 
and fountain ; carpets of extravagant costliness may 
spread ite ay pictures. of the rarest merit may 
adorn the walls, its tables may abound with dainties 
the most luxurious, its every ordering may be con- 
plete ; but home it is not, 

Tue Carzier Prceon.—The carrier pigeon when 
travelling never feeds, Ifthe distance be long, it 
flies on without stopping to take nutriment, and at 
last arrives, thin, exhausted, almost dying. If cora 
be presented to it, it refuses, contenting itself with 
drinking a little water and then sleeping. Two hours 
later it begins to eat with great moderation, and 
sleeps again immediately afterwards. If its fight 
has been very prolonged, the pigeon will proceed ia 
this manner for forty-eight hours before recovering 
its nermal mode of feeding. 

Roya CourtTzsy.—A very touching exchange of 
presents has just taken place between the Queen 
and the Empress Eugénie, Her Majesty sent to the 
widow of Napoleon III., immediately after ber re- 
turn to Chiselhurst from her visit to Windsor Castle, 
the first volume of Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the 
Prince Consort ;” and the Empress Eugéuie has pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria s superbly-bound copy of 
the first two volumes of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 





































































“ Life of Napoleon III.” 
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THE GIPSY PEER; 


or 
4 SLAVE OF OIROUMSTANOES, 


—@——_ 
CHAPTER LXI. 

"Tis the summit of the hili—Sucvess, 

And if our feet but touch it, Fortune 

May wreak ite best or worst. 

THERE only remained now a week before the day 
appointed for Florence and Raymond’s marriage. 

preparations were receiving the final touches, 
the marriage settlements were being engrossed, and 
the wedding tour had been mapped out. 

Even the courier, and rtments at et various 
hotels were engaged, an ce, W haps 
up to this time had within her heart at hanes 
c a of. escape, felt that fate had 
irrevocably d against her, and that the sa- 
crifice was inevitable. Neither she nor Raymond, 
however, knew how nearly at this time a certain 
interruption had occurred. 

Northoliffe; though he had remained  per- 
fectly quiescent during the commencement of: the 
preparations, had not forgotten the: ‘*Never!” 
which had pronounced, and intended, though 
none ever guessed at his intention, to break off the 
match. . But on the morning he had chosen for the 
declaration of his objection to the marriage he was 
taken suddenly ill. The doctor, who was staying 
in the villege, was summoned hastily, and, after an 

v declared his opinion that unless 
great quiet were maintained and all worry, business 
or domestic, were kept from the earl a relapse 
would be b ht about, which would end fatally. 

lady N ‘eatonce decided that the marriage 
—- postponed ; but Lord Raymond would not 

rof it. 

_He said, with a certain show of reason, that if 
his marriage were put off until his father recovered 
he might never be married at all, and urged that 
the earl should be kept in pent the time of 
of all pertaining to it: 

Darteag 


Strange to. say, Lord le seconded the 


F.wte ween Wenn ene matter was referred to | rel 


rence, who, perhaps influenced by her father’s 
anyiety, which increased tenfold at the prospect’ of 
the postponement, said that she was willing to marry 
Raymond whenever it should suit her parents to be- 


stow her —. him. That, of course, set the matter | that 


at rest, and the wedding was fixed for the day origi- 

ly named. The ceremony, however, was our- 

tailed of a great deal of the quiet pomp which had 

been allotted to it, and was to be of as private a 
as @ marriage could be. 
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{TO THE RESCUE!] 


The night before the wedding-day the lawyers 
arrived at Northcliffe. 

Lord Raymond came with them. 

It had -been his intention to absent himself from 
Northcliffe until the morning of the ceremony, but 
his presence was required to sign the deeds, and so 
he came, not altogether with a good graco. 

There was very little of the buoyant, expectant 
bridegroom about either his face or mien. He was 
very pale, with dark patches under his small, sullen 
eyes; and he carried himself as if he were about to 
commit some act in defiance of his own comfort 
and the wishes of his friends, 

Lady Northcliffe, who had not seen him for some 
time, turned paleas he entered, and regarded him 
with a look which had something of absolute fear 
and dislike in it. 

* Raymond,” she said, gravely, “why have you 
not come down before? We have been expecting you 
for weeks past.”’ 

“T’ve been busy,” he said, averting his gaze and 
looking furtively at the lawyers, who were already 
arranging their papers. “A man has a great deal 
to do just before his marriage.” 

“Not so much but that he might spare a day for 
—for—his mother and his bride-elect,’’ said y 
Northoliffe, with sad earnestness. 

“Oh, as for that,” he said, with an uneasy laugh 
and something approaching a sneer, “ perhaps |’m 
better out of the way; you've got quite enough to 
do with my—my father; and Florence, I daresay, 
is glad to be left alone forabit, She’ll have enough 
of my company after to-morrow, you know.”’ 

udy Ni iffe turned away with a sigh, mur- 
muring: 

“* Poor Florence.”’ 

Lord Raymond strode to the table, and ordered 
the lawyers about with his usual offensive arro- 
gance. . 

They were quite ready, they said, only waiting 
for Lord weer fe e 
Lord Darteagle arrived as they spoke. 

He was changed, looked harassed and troubled. 

He shook hands with Raymond with an earnest 
po gy scrutiny which that young man did not 
18. ° 
“We expected you long before this, Raymond,” 
he said. “ Florence has been inquiring for P ere 

That was not true, but Lord Darteagle felt that 
the young man deserved some reproof, and found 
none’ could be more severe than that simple 
sentence. 

Lord Raymond smiled unpleasantly. 

“ Florence is very polite.,”” he said. 

Lord Darteagle flushed, and seemed about to 
reply, but one of the lawyers addressed him, 








t 


Everything appertaining to the settlements had 
been so carefaly Mesumnett and arranged that sig- 
natures only were needed. 

Lord Darteagle signed; Raymond signed. 

“Lord Northcliffe signs by proxy,” said the 
Northcliffe lawyer. 

rd Raymond advanced. 

“TI sign for him,” he said, sullenly, and per- 
formed the act. : 

“That is all that is mooneeaeye said the lawyer, 
and he and his fellows departed. 

So one act of the farce, or drama, or tragedy, wae 
completed. 

“You will come up and see Florence ?” said Lord 
Darteagle, 2s Raymond threw himself into a chair 
with an air of satisfaction. 

“Eh? Well, I thought she'd like to be left alone 
the last night of her liberty,” he said, rather 
shamefacedly. “But I’, come if you like; if you 
think that’s——”’ 

“Do as you think proper,” said the earl, “my 
carriage is at the door.” 

“Then I’ll come,” said Raymond, sullenly, and 
~ summoned his valet to bring him his coat and 

at. 

They went down through the hall, and for the 
first timo Raymond thought of his father. 

“T can’t come yet,” he said, almost glad of the 
excuse, “I haven’t seen tho earl.” 

“ His lordship is refused to everyone, my lord,” 
said the man. 

“Oh, all right,” said Raymond. “ Quite right; I 
wouldn't disturb him for the world. Tell Lady 
Northcliffe that I am gone up to Earlscourt,” he 
added, as he followed Lord Darteagle into the 
carriage. 

On their way past the moor, Raymond, who had 
been looking through the window while answering 
Lord Darteagle’s questions, exclaimed, suddenly : 

“ What's that light, there ?”” 

“ Those lights,” said the earl ; “‘ they must be the 
gipsies.” A 

“ Gipsies!”” said Lord Raymond, with an uneasy 
scowl. “Are they here again? I gave strict orders 
that they were not to bo allowed to come on the 
moor.”’ 

“The moor is in my manor,” said the earl, 
quietly. ’ 

“Oh, is it ? I beg your pardon,” said Raymond, 
sullenly. “I think you might have driven them 
off, knowing how much I dislike ‘em, and—and— 
the trick they served us at the hall.” 

“You mean the burglary ?” said Lord Darteagle. 
“ Are you sure that the gipsies were guilty of it? 
It has never been proved.” 


“No,” said Raymond, with a muttered imprecation 
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“they’re too clever for that. Of course it was the 
gipsies. Weren’t some of the jewels found on ‘em, 
and didn’t one—one of their tribe disappear ? 

“If you feel so sure of that,” sai Lord Dart- 
eagle, anxious to propitiate his uncouth, ungra- 
cious son-in-law elect, “I will give them notice to 
leave the moor.” 


* ““My dear 
“Oh,” said Raymond, as if determined to be ympathetically, as she stooped to embrace her. 


disagreeable, “ please yourself, [ don’t care,” 

Then they talked of the wedding tour. _ 

“You intend makinga long trip, I see,” said Lord 
Darteagle. ‘‘ You will be a long time away; we 
shall miss Florence.” 

“I’m tired of England, and shall be glad to get 
out of it,” said Raymond. —_ 

“The change will do Florence good, I hope,” said 
Lord Darteagle, with a wistful sigh. ‘She is nob 
60 well as she used to be, Raymond.” : 

“Tt’s her own fault perhaps,”’ said the amiable 


bridegroom. ‘She sticks at home too much, <4, 


ing over books, and all that nonse Shel be ? 
better after she’s married. I can login , £ 
Then the casmiage, stopped, amd ontie- ; 


men entered > 
But-Lord Raymond had undertgiten hie 
for nothing. 
taly Decieagles who was delighted to 
went up to inform Florence, who was in heé 
oom, of his arrival, and brought down ward. that 
re ae was too tired to come down. ; . 
“Tam so sorry, and s0 is Florence,” said.the 


good. : 

really is so very tired, and looks so pale and ‘triate, 
that think, if you would pe her wear,any roses 
had better encure your 


to-morrow, you 2 i 
ment to-night.” 


* Oh, don’t disturb her for fee pbi said Lond 3 


Raymond, who seemed very li isappointed by,her 
non-appeerance, “ You see, my lord,” he said, 
turning to Lord Darteagle, * I was right; she pre- 
fera being alone.’’ : , 

Lord Darteagle, who was feeling -particularly. 
nervous, doubtful, and low-spirited, smiled, but 
faintly. 

“You young people understand one another better 
than we old ones do, Are you going so soon ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ said Raymond. ‘I’ve a great deal to do; 
and,” he added, with a grimace, “1 must be up early 
to-morrow. Has the bishop come?’’ 

“No,” aaid Lady Darteagie, “ he will not arrive 
ontil the morning. Everything is ready, my dear 
Raymond, and I do hope it will be a fine day. 
Give my love to dear Lady Ethel. Iam sure few of 
gs will sleep much to-night.’’ 

Then he shook -hands with the best grace he 
could assume, and the carriage took him buck to 
Northcliffe, 

And Florence? Let us leave her to the privacy, of 
her chamber. 

We should but see her on her knees, her head 
bowed on her hands, her eyes burning with the 
tears which would not fall, 

The morning broke with the clear promise of a 

e day. 

The sun rose steadily through the clouds, and 

fierce’ the curtains of Florence’s room, tingeing 

er pale face and white-robed figure, as it lay ex- 
tended with a weary abandon upon the bed, with a 
faint touch of crimson, 

Very begutiful she looked—a prize worth doing 
battle for. 

Notwithstanding the trouble and the sorrow 
which had fallen to her lot during the last twelve 
months, and was to culminaté to-day, her strong 
constitution had resisted its baneful attacks on her 
physique, and her figure was still softly and grace- 

ully rounded, her face, though pale, not a whit 
gard or worn, 

She was beantiful still—more. beantiful, perhaps, 
to a man of mind and culture than she was in the 
old.times when the chief expression of the fair ‘face 
was pride of birth and girlish hantenr. 

She had suffered, her pride had been humbled, or 
gather refined, and her mind perfected by the train- 
ing which the sorrows of her heart had compelled 
it to undergo. 

Almost with the sun her maids entered. 

She bad been awake a greater part of the night, 
sometimes on her knees beside the bed, at others 

acing the floor in her bare feet, her hands clasped 

efore her, her eyes fixed in a despairful reverie. 

Towards morning she.had fallen into a deep slum- 
ber, produced by sheer exhaustion, in which she had 
#0 completely lost all sense of the fearful present 
that she started awake with her old serene, peace- 
ful smile when her maid entered. : 

** Marie, is it late ?” 

** No, miladi!” replied the maid; “ but your lady- 
ship requested me to call you early—ma foi, there is 
® great deal to be accomplished.” 

en it ull flashed back upon her? 

lt was her wedding morning! 

With tho consciousness all her languor returned. 

She allowed her maid to dreas ‘her as if she wero 
&£n automaton, 





She sipped her chocolate without knowing whether 
it was that invigorating beverage or bella donna. 

Even when the bri clothes were brought she 
did not awake to interest, and as she sat, her eyes 
bent on the ground, her listless figure obeying the 
command of the maid, Lady Darteagle entered. 
Florence,” murmured her mother, 


“ Keep up your courage, my darling. I am soglad 
it is a fine day; look how the sun shines!” ; 

A maid drew the curtain slightly. 

‘* My love, how pale you are!” exclaimed Lady 
Darteagle. ‘‘ You must not agitate yourself. Rosa, 
bring me the zal volatile from my boudoir.”’ 

When the maid had gone the anxious mother 
embraced her child again, and with greater tender- 
ess. 

‘Florence could scarcely respond. She felt simply 






















matured, simple-minded countess. ant abe 


/ta0, languid, too inert, too numbed to feel or express 
ay emotion. cere 


zed 8 sleepless night. 


, ae ’ 2 
ful neat, aud- wit a ls 2) 
toilet. bi ony 
Whileshis trem! ey ee neck: 
scarf @ carriage ng the high road, 
which could be the window 


* nan carriage ia that?” asked Lord Ray- 
mon . 

The man looked out. ‘ 

‘The bishop’s, my lord.”” 

Lord Raymond nodded. 

“ Bo quick with that collar! Doyou tnean to keep 
meé here all day?” he snarled, rd) po: f 

The man finished the tie, but it did not please his 
lordship, who tore it off again. 

* Get another, idiot.” 

The man did so, and Raymond rose and paced 


Another carriage rolled along the road, at a slower 
pace than that at which tle bishop's had travelled. 
“‘ Whose.carriage is this?” asked Raymond, “ Be 
quick, you idiot.” 
‘**T do not know, my lord.” ; 
Look again,” said Lord’ Raymond, with feverish 
and unaccountable uneasiness. 
“I don't know, my lord, indeed. A strange 


one.” 


At last, mugh to the valet’s relief, hia lordship yas 
dressed, and descended to the breakfast m, Where. 
bady Northoliffe was waiting, to give im hishoosl 

aat. 

Ife stooped and kissed her forehead coldly. ‘ 

She detected the odone of the, brandy, gn nk |, 
from him, with a sensitive flush, 9a she said : f 

‘You are late, mond. d 

‘There's plenty of time,” hesaid, in alow, sullen 
voice. 

“You must get your breakfast comfortably,”, 
said Lady Northoliffe, pouring him out, aeup of 
which he had asked for. “Everything jis xeady I. 
suppose ?”’ 

“*{ suppose go,” he said, 
enough,” he added, ixritably. . 

“There never was @ quieter or less pretenti 
prodding,’ said Lady. Northoliffe, quietly. “Your 
father does not even expect that anything unusual; 
is about to,occur, You will gee him before; you 
start for the church ?”’ 

“Is there any occasion ?” asked Lord Raymond. 
“ Woes is the use of exciting him? I don’t think I 
will. 

Lady Northcliffo sighed. She used. to her 
son's coldness and ‘Mppabarel naglon-of tie parents, 
and she was too proud to reproach him orto ask 
for greater attention. ‘ 

Ho fidgeted with some cold, chigken, but at. last 
pushed his plate away with the food untouc 

“ I’m not hungry,” hesaid. “ Is there any brandy 
in the room ?”’ 








‘* Yes,” said Lady Northcliffe, “ But I would not | 
take any more, Raymond.’’ cast 


the room, da sight of shies 


“ You never know anything, you dolt,” said Lord . 


’ o 
tte 








“ A little won’t hurt,” he muttered, and reac! 
the liquer-stand, he poured mo ‘ iri 
em . po re of the spirit into 
Lady Northcliffe rose soon afterwards to dress. 
Lora Raymond returned to his room, and remained 
there, seated in an easy-chair, staring, with his 
area ae ra man, who,was busy finishing 
r 8 wedding . 
How he wished — 
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E 












it, 
wa, and, worst of all, ane |. 
*AHé had instructed his call chim. lysihe |”. Th: 
swore at the man when he appeared, and lay:tegaing | 





been auxiously longing to see her and speak to her. 
Florence cast a look—of how much regret and 
cee ne fom key had been hers since early 
e , and, placing hand in her mother’s, 
descended to the drawing-room. 


"" @HAPTER LxIl, 
eae re 
ae roy a = vine, and shines 
_ His lordship, the right.reverend bishop, was talk- 
ing with affable; humoursto ithe wo brides- 
maids. He turned with-a «mile -of \weloome, and 
cousin-kissod lorena on te forshoad. “as 
‘* My deer,” hesaid, amiling: nateenalontiey am 
glad to oan Sel. | You leak qalevewr i ae 


come, you: must.be brave. 


gtoom-say-if be-seeshis: bride so.lilysdike/?”” . 
wt se his: so:lilysliker?"? 


f brave,” said Florence, s 
her litélecousinsywhoelnag round wp erpers ar = 
and at tae irisk of crushing: besh her and: 


.came and took yher.eway 
was waiting 


Then. Lady Darteagle 
Raymond, peevishly, “Give me some more brandy. ioe the library,;where Lord Darteagle 


for her. 


He embraced her tenderly, with a troubled, 


| anxious look, for some moments in silenee. 


Then, at last, hespid.: 

“\Florenge, .l am trombled ‘hy a fearful doubt 
Confirm. it orsat.it atirest. 1b isnot 
are still free to. pour own.mi 


late 
declare mind. irathbaiy, 
looked in to her. face;andhis:li sechisdunely 
She:raised her head and at him with great, 


we L.do, dea,” shesaid, ‘Yea, ato: 
“Thero’s -bean »fuss| i t, 


oe pam his hands from iher shoulders and 


aig’ ; “ ; 

“It is your last choice, my dear,” he said, » 
and, .ag-the carriage was heard to rattle up ve, 
he led,her badk into the drawing-room. 

First came the bishop’s earriage, a 
apeerens ving 2 ae the » 

Darteagle were put | the next. 
, Then, lastly,.came Lord: Darteagle and Florence. 

‘The -seevants svho .were crowding the ‘hall e 
studded the lawn immediately after the carriages 
gone started off in their wake. Te 

Florence sat-holding her father’s hand ,and leok- 
ing; out of: the window in silence atthe familiar ob-~ 
<— — Sap qahent the atarted 

resently they moor, and she « 
forward witha half-exclamation whether of plea- 
eure, surprise, fear, or pain the earl could not tell. 

“ What.is.it,my dariing?’”’ he asked, witha’ man 

** Nothing, dear,” she said, pressiug-his-hand and 
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turning her face towards him for'a momagt. »* The! 
er Yes,” he said. ‘ Butthey are to:be sent away 


“You forbid the,;ceremony-—wherefore?’’ asked 


just canse, 


jes are here again, I-see.’’ the bishop, pale with anxiety. “Can you showany 


to-thorrow. Raymond does not like shem to be-on 
the moor. I would have sent them to-day, but I | 
did not like to:be the means of ma! any one, not 
even gipsies, unhappy on your w 


darling. 
at Why does not Raymond like them. tobe there?” |, 
she asked, in a low voi 


to have been committed by them. 


“I i: said the woman. 
er it known,’’ said the Pp. 
Lord strode ; his. face. white, 
ing-day, my, his bande clenched. w “a m 


“Hush!” said the. but firm 
conan, “Eun ay goarod 


I am, 


‘* You forget the robbery at the hall wasaupposed for malicious i ion of the geremony pte "4; 
.. t:) ” 


* Yes, I forgot,” she said, in a still lower voice. 

Then she. remained silent until the i fol- 
shape mh otenales Cea irvanes 

apel, and s @ old ivy-green 

She looked up as the hand of her © helped 
her to alight, and shuddered. 

In that moment the scene. of that dreadful night |° 
was acted all over again before her me 

She saw herself struggling in thovillain "6 
grasp, she heard the passionate, indignant oty of the | 
man who had come to rescue her, 

She felt again the thrill that went thromgh “her | 
when he leapt to the stone coping, ard threatened 
to ‘hnrl himself and ‘the villain he liad defea 
to the depths below. ‘ ere | 

All for‘her! He had risked his ‘life +wice forher, 
He had poured out his‘love upon her like waterand 
she was about to dothe deed which would dig.a:gulf 
between them; wide, impassable ! yt | 

They entered the. church, whilst.the organ was 
pealing out Mozart’s marriage hymn. 

The bishop, in his surplice:and: hood,,was; stand- 
ing atthe altar. , 

ber the foot of the steps was the tall.figureef Ray- 
m , it i 

Dotted about in the pews were servants; tenants 
of the, estate; a lawyer, the old doctor, 

The sun streamed through the painted window, 
ond popred a.soft. flood of fairy-coloured light epon 


e scene... 

She saw it all distinctly, yet half-consoionsly, as 
if it.were as indifferent to her as the mock vision }, 
of a dream. 

Thén' they were marshalled in order; the crea 
pealed Out lotider in a joyous, triumphant strain, 
her father placed hia.,hand upon her arm, the, mur- 
mur which had seemed to rise at intervals fell toa 
dead silence, and, with feet that seemed not td‘feol 

e floor they pressed,and eyes that looked ‘through 


th 
the gorgeous window, out-far, ‘far away,'she walked }made - itself manifest. 


"Tord Bay sat: tepped up beside’ her ; the deep 
mond’ up le’ her ; 4 
melodious voice of the bishop: commenced the ser- 
vice. With measured cadence the opening: words 
of admonition fell-upon ‘her:ear as dream-words 
seem heard in a trance. Would it «ll bea dream, 
would the: words die away, the faces, the:soena fade, 
and would she-awake from: the térribla: nightmare 
in her own room, still free, still, anbound? 

A slight noise at the,end of the aisle ronsed; her. 

She looked up with wild, affrighted eyes .at- the 
bishop’s faee. 

Calmly, serenely, it seemed; to. answer her—‘* Bo) 


man’s wife,” replied 
‘she raised an 


am doing my duty, Ot proeitine » oxi . 
“By what Thom do .you forbid the mar- 
“By the most unquestioned right. I am that 
ioe re 
, who covered Florence with her 
¥ a triumphant smile she fixed her 
with s malicious sense of power upon 
lite Slade!" geaved Lord Dartoagle. “1 
a— 
is ?” he demanded, in a ‘hoarse voice. 
striding to Raymond and raising his clenched hand 
ominou ° a 
Raymond shrank back, white and gasping. 
The oy ste in between. 
Screams filled’ the church; @ confused crowd 
ran up to the altar; the ‘there was sur- 
rounded, and borne towards the-vestry. 
Carriages rolled mp, a number of servants— 
summoned by nobody knew whem—carried Florence 
dy oe ap me and i 
carriages, and they now drove off. 
Then, the moment they 
confusion grew . 
augmented in a marvellonsly mysterious fashion, 
see! to bear) everything, into the 9; air. 
An hour afterwards, the ol ene geen Aba 
excitement had somewhat ebated-r gnens after- 
Wards, when eye-witnesses ibed that scene, no 
one of the men who were hustled.in that throng 
could ever explain with any 9 of lucidity how 
and why they were precipitated from ie church 
into the open air, or whience the crowd which filled 


the place, %y 
In the m if etegeting, trembling, breathless, 
‘half dead with’ fright, the craven coward’ Ray- 


carried. 
Then the master-hand which ‘held the pieces 


eman cleared a path; held 
back,as it were, the mob; and with calm sélf-pos- 
session laid his’ hand upon ‘Raymond’s: shoulder, 
and, in clear, smootii tones, said : 

** My lord, I arrest you!” 

‘Then, in a louder voice, he called up the carriages. 

“ My lord, gentlemen, for Heaven’sisake be calm. 
Reverend sir,keep Lord’ Darteagle by your side; 
don't lose sight of him. ‘The carriage is at the 
door. My men are here ‘in great ‘force,.and ali is 
avranged, For Heaven's sake, don’t: balk justice! 
Go, my lord! Lam Samuel Hitchem, the detective, 
from Scotland Yard, and there’s been some fon! 


the | riage?” 


disappeared, the 
crowd, which had 


‘mond was 


A quiet, slim 


brave ;”’ and his voice, sounded to:her.like,the voice |,play, at.work.” 


we theeatone it sh just 

ore,.if any man can show.any ange 
why they may not be lawfully joined together, let 
him now speak, or else hereafter for ever hold his 


At that instant her overwrought strength gave 

rr the strain had been too. great. 
windows seemed to descend upon ‘her and 

crush her, the walls seemed falling in upon her to 
crush her, the very words of the bishop seemed 
turned to stones which were descending to rush her. 

She staggered. 

Lord Raymond canght:her arm, then turned with 
a wild gasp of horror as a voice from'the centre of 
the church cried, in clear, melodious tones, that 
seemed to fall upon the ears of all as a blow from 
cold iron : 

“I forbid'the ceremony!” . 

_The: bishop raised-his venerable: head and turned 
his mild eyes askance. ji 

Lord Darteagle strode half-forward,then stopped, 
Rembling, by the altar rail ; a murmur. rose, indis- 
tinct, fearful; every eye turned tothe whenee 


So, imploring, commanding; and at.last. obtaining 
obedience, Mr, Hitchem managed to get the bishop, 
Lord Darteagle,.and the lawyers into the carriage. 

Then he called another, and pushed Lord Ray- 
mond into it. 


Two. detectives were seated inside it, and caught 
may of his lordship,as if. they never meant to lose 
m. 


The carriage started. 

Another rolled up, inside which were two detec- 
tives, and two other individuals. 

Mr. Hitchem gave his direction to the coachman 
—who was a detective also—and looked into the 


carriage. 

** Glad to see Mr. Denville! I thought you 
would not be able to resist this bait. Nice revenge, 
isn’t it? Look after Lady Hursley; she’ll want 
backing up for what's to come.” 


Then ‘he smiled sweetly, and nodded with supreme | 8¢e 


satisfaction asthe carriage—the last drove away. 
He waited a t, the tre of the awe- 
stricken crowd, and chuckled : 
“It’s the finest day’s work I’ve ever done! It’s 





the voice had risen, aghast and tevror-atri¢ken. |.as.good as catching sparrows a hundred at a time ! 


Lord Raymond was the first to speak. i 

“ Who—dares-—”’ he commenced, haskily, ‘but 
got no farther. 

Lady Darteagle caught Florence in her.arms,and 
preyed her to her bosom, half-covering her with 

er rich shawl, as if she would protect her from the 
horror that every one felt was coming. The,bishop 
hesitated a moment—scarcely more had. elapsed 
since the voice had’ spoken—then opened the r 
in the rails and stepped out, 

“ Let the person who spoke come forward,” 

From the centre of the church a figure closely 
veiled ‘stepped ‘forth, and, with a firm though light 
bee passed down the aisle and confrontéd the 

Ps si 





There they go, all trapped as clean as ‘rats. in a 
barn. And now for that troublesome young hot- 
head on the moor. Here, get out of the:way!’’ he 
said, pushing his .way through the crowd good- 
humouredly, and getting clear of it he set off at a 
run in,the direction of the moor, 

So quietly had the p: ions for the wedding 
been made, and so careful had the parties eoncerned 
been to keep it quite private, that Tazoni was in 
absolate ignorance that any such event was in con- 
templation, 

He might have heard of it, perhaps, from one of 
his men not Martha taken steps to prevent his 
learning it by that means,and he would, of a surety, 
have discovered it for himself if he had walked into 


the village.: But he had not.passed the: boundary of 
the camp, since, his, arrival, and had spent his time 
in resting or writing out a fall account of all the 
events which had occurred since his departure in 


of Lurli. 

Lord Harry had left Northcliffe a fortnight before 
the wedding, and had heard nothing of it. Before 
he left he had intended telling Tazoni of the 
relationship which existed between himself and 
Laurli, and of ‘her real title and position, but he had 
been so strongly counselled to remain silent on the 
topic by old Martha, who seemed to have some pri- 
yap reasons of her own, and, some mysterious ends 
to serve, and she had been strengthened by Lurli, 
who added her supplications for,silence too, that he 
had perforce complied, and left for Scotland without 
saying a word of ‘vhat his heart was fall of to hie 
dear friend Tazoni. 

The wedding-day arrived, and so-absorbed was 
Tazoni in his task thit he did not notice the un- 


the | usual number of people passing across the moor, 


and it was not until the carriages were returning 
and the crowd, running and hurrying after them, 
had passed along tho road that he seemed to notice 
the unusual excitement. 

“What is going on?” he asked of old Martha. 
* Where are all these poople coming from ?”’ 

The old woman, who was peering down the road, 
with her hand raised to shield her face, did not 
answer him until he had repeated the question. 

“There is a fair to-day,’’ she said. 

“No,’’ said one of the men, who happened to 
stroll up, “’tis the great wedding, mother.” 

** Wedding—what wedding ?”’ asked .Tazoni, with 
a quick glance of alarm. 

*Tush!’’ said Martha, motioning the man away. 
* Thee’st always gossiping, Simon!” . 

The man moved away sullenly, but Tazoni sprang 
after him and dragged him back. 

“ What wedding do yonspeak of ?’”’ he demanded, 
his breath coming thick and fast, 

“The wedding of Lord Raymond at the hall 
and the Lady Florence. What wedding should I 
speak master ?’’ 3 

Tazoni stared for a moment as if he did not hear 
him ; then he grasped Martha’s arm, 

“Did you hear him, you false women? They are 
married! Oh, great Heavens! they are married !” 

He staggered and covered his face with his hands. 

Old Martha, who had never moved, not even 
under his fierce denunciation, suddenly uttered a 
crow of satisfaction : ; 

** Here he is! here ‘he is!’’ 

Tazoni looked up, then sprang upon Mr. Samnel 
Hitchem, grasping that gentleman by the throat 
and tumbling him: into the dust as a lion does a 
sheep with a stroke of his paw. 

“You base hound! you have betrayed me! 
They are married !” 

“No, no!” gasped Mr, Hitchem, “confound you ! 
I haven't betrayed you but you'll kill me if you 
don’t, take your hand off my throat and your knee 
~ ‘Get * there time ? ped T; laring 

as up. ere ti ” gas ‘azoni, i 
down the road, . 

Mr. Hitchem rose and shook himself with a pro- 
found sigh. 

‘* Answer! Are they married ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Hitchem, 

“ Ts that true or false ?”’ roared Tazoni, trembling. 
“Tf you have deceived me, I’li—~” 

“All right!” said Mr. Hitchem, cheerfully. 
“Come with me to the hall—here, havea horse. 
Come on, never mind your coat. Come on to the 
hall. You can kill me afterwards, quietly and 
properly, as a man should be killed.” 

As he was speaking, a man galloped up, leading 
@ spare horse. 

Tazoni flung Mr. Hitchem aside, leapt into the 
saddle, and was off-across the moor. 

Mr. Hitchem, witha sigh of resignation, mounted 
the other horse and set off after him, looking over 
his shoulder as he started and calling to Martha, 
who had been a silent but excited spectator of the 


ne: 
A “Mind, don’t forget! Come in at the proper 
ime |”’ 

The horses were fresh, the riders urged them to 
their utmost speed, so that they reached the hall 
a few moments only.after the carriages. 

Mr. Hitechem sprang from his horse and hurried 
forward, apparently to lead an organized band of 
men, who seemed to have the whole party in charge 
and controlled its movements, f 

Tazoni threw himself out of the saddle to follow, 
but found himself in the hands of three stout men, 
who seized him with determination, and respect- 
| fully requested him to consider himself their pri- 
}soner, and, surrendering, for he saw that resist- 
| ance would be folly, he was led the way of the 
| others, 





(To be continued.) 








Ancient DescurrTion of A Goop [lorsz.—*A 
good horse,” says Juliana Berners, in a tract on hunt- 
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ing printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1496, “ sholde 
have fifteen good propryties and condycions; that 
is, to wyte, three of a man, three of a woman, three 
of a foxe, three of a haare, and three of a donkey. 
Of a man, boled, prowde, and hardye; of a woman, 
fayre-breasted, fayre of heere, and easy to move; of 
a foxe, a fayre taylle, short eeres, and a good trotte; 
of a haare a grete eye, a dry heed, and well renny- 
ing; ofa donkey, a bygge chynn, flat legge, and a 
good hoof.” 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY: 
—__~>_—— 


CHAPTER VII. 

Yes, it was Randal Brand, in that upper stair-hall 
at the Hotel de Flandre—Randal Brand, haggard and 
sinister, his yellow complexion yellower than ever, 
his red hair showing in a heavy fringe beneath his 
tall, shiny black hat, his serpent eyes gleaming with 
restless fires, his hanging under-lip swollen and 
quivering, his two long front teeth protruding like a 
ewolf’s fangs. 

He was talking in a low voice with a black-garbed 
waiter who held a tray in his hands, 

Only the low murmur of their voices reached the 
girl’s ears. 

Her enemy had not seen Beatrix, thanks to her 
woiseless movements, the dark colour of her cloak, 
and the deep shadow of the ill-lighted passage in 
which she stood. But as he turned his head iu her 
direction, as if some subtle instinct warned him that 
his quarry was near, the girl pushed open her door 
swiftly, and disappeared within her room. 

Then she straived her hearing to listen. She heard 
Randal Brand’s steps approach the corridor and halt 
before her chamber. She held her breath in suspense. 
Had he recoguized her? Her knees shovk, She 
leaned against the wall, white and despairing. 

A knock broke the stillness—a peremptory knock 
upon the door of her new friend, And then Beatrix 
heard her enemy enter Mrs. Trevor's room. 

The impulse of flight was strong withia the girl at 
that moment; but ber strength seemed utterly gone. 
She sat down in a chair close by the door, incapable 
The minutes 
weemed like ages to her. But at last she heard the 
opposite door again open, aud Randal Brand’s steps 
in retreat. 

What had happened? 

Of course he had discovered her presence here. 
Mrs. Trevor must have answered all his questions. 

** Perhaps he expects me to try to escape from the 
hotel,” she thought, ‘ Perhaps he is waiting for me 
below, so as to take me prisouer with as little trouble 
as possible? Perhaps he has gone for an officer to 
arrest meas a runaway ward?” 

She waited, sick at heart. She heard a servant in 
the corridor with glasses and silver jingling on a 
tray. He entered her sitting-room. She heard Mrs. 
Trevor's voice in conversation; she listened while 
«the table was being laid for supper; and she did not 
stir until the waiter knocked at her door and an- 
nounced that supper was served, 

Then she rose slowly, heavily. 

“Escape is impossible!” she thonght. “I cannot 
leave the hotel. I will appeal to Mrs. Trevor before 
Iam carried away. At least,she will convey a mes- 
gage to my friends in London.” 

She removed her hat, but made no change in her 
toilet. She had forgotten all about the dust of travel. 

She listened again, then opened her door and 
slipped across the passage into the sitting-room, 

Randal Brand was no longer in the stair-hall, as a 
glance assured her, His absence, however, gave her 
no hope. 

She found the supper served. Mrs. Trevor was 
waitiog for her. 

The stout, red-faced old lady was in a high ill- 

humonr, and looked more apoplectic than ever. She 


» presented an odd resemblance to a gorgeous paroquet 


whose feathers are ruilled. All the superciliousness 
sof her nature, all the pride and anger of which 
she was capable, were in « high state of effervescence. 

“Lock the door, my dear,” she said, as Beatrix 
entered. “From the moment I entered Brussels I 
seem to have become a mark and target for thieves. 
It is very strange. There’s been another of them 
here, Miss Trist. He may say what he likes, but I 
know he is in league with that pickpocket at the 
station, although he looks and talks like a gentleman.” 

Beatrix looked her surprise. 

“You look pale and scared, my dear,” continued 
Mrs, ‘Trevor, “You need not be afraid so long as 
you are under my protection. I am not used to 
travelling alone, but 1 know the tricks and ways of 
these gentlemen who live by their wits. I baven’'t 
read the daily newspapers for nothiug. My motto 
—and it should be the motto of every unprotected 
woman—is to regard every man you meet, whatever 
his appearauce. as an escaped convict, anless he 


presents proper credentials, or is introduced to you 
by « friend.” 

‘* And—and you treated your visitor in that way?” 

“Certainly, I did,” declared Mrs, Trevor, swe! = 

mpously. “A man came in here—a man with 

air and an under-lip like a at first, I 
took him for some one from the ffice, sent to 
restore my stolen pocket-bock. I asked him for my 
money—in French, you know. He answered in 
English that he didn’t know anything about my 
money. I asked him if he was not in the service of 
the police. He grew as red as s turkey-cock, and 
answered that he was a gentleman—an English 
gentleman, I said I shouldn’t have known it if he 
hadn’t told me, You see J took a dislike to him on 
the spot. And then he flared up—he’d an awful 
temper. I should hate to have that man my enemy. 
I think, for an educated an , he’s as 
ious granu ant & ee as &® man can 
be!” said Mrs Trevor, rather incoherently. “And 
I think he’s in league with that pickpocket at the 
station, despite his pretensions to gentility.” 

“But what did he want?” asked Beatrix, 
faintly. 

“What he wanted, goodness gracie~> only 
kaows!” said Mrs Trevor, piously. “ What ue pree 
tended to want was a young girl, his cousin, who he 
said had ron away from home. I should think any 
young girl would run away rather than sit at table 
three times a day opposite that under-lip! He asked 
about my companion. Thought you might be his 
cousin, I daresay some thief has seen us travelling 
without escort, and thinking we have money, and 
having got mine, would like now to relieve you of 
yours. Heasked your name and age, and how you 
looked—the impudent creature.” 

“ And what did you tell him ?” 

“ Heaven forgive the fibs I told him,” said Mrs. 


in safety and they entered the waiting-room as- 
signed to the especial use of first-class rs, 
Ten minutes later they were seated in the railway 
carriage, in a ladies’ first-class compartment, which 
Beatriz, by a gratuity to the guard, had secured to 
themselves, and the train was on its way to Calais. 
They had seen nothing of Randal Brand at the 
station, yet Beatrix could not feel quite sure that 
she had eluded his vigilance, She at every 
station to behold his malignant face, aud every time 
the guard appeared she expected him to exhibit a 
telegram ordering her detention at the next stopping- 
ace, 


" PAA gad e — re aoe PB ee ot She 
alighted with the other ngers for ments, 

no one took Bow oll wegen of her. She per- 
formed the journey in safety, and reuched Calais un- 


And now a fresh dismay seized her. 

“Shall I need a passport, Mrs. Trevor ?” she asked. 
“TI bave heard that they are very porticular here 
since the war, an‘ demand passports of every one 
lea or entering the country. Why did I not 
re this before ?” : 

“They won't take i for an escaping commu. 
nist, my dear,” replied. Mrs. Trevor. “1 don’t think 
you’l? need s passport, but if you do I think I can ar- 
range matters, if you don’t mind passing as my ser. 
vant, You see, my passport is for myself and maid, 
but my maid refused to come with me, and if you 
choose you can take her place. There’s no descrip- 
tion of her.” 

So the matter was settled. 

The ladies made their way upon the boat safely, 
and stil? there was no sign of Randal Brand, They 
took their seats upon the deck, and Beatrix kept her 
face veiled. 

The passage to Dover was made in the usual ninety 





Trevor, soberly. “You see strong creat like 
men, who can fight if attacked, onght to be bold and 
all that. Buta woman can’t fight. She’s helpless 
and week—a kind of pigeon to be picked by the 
hawks. And, asa woman can’t fight for herself, I 
don’t think that Heaven will be hard upon ber for a 
fib or two in the way of self-protection. I am not 
courageous, Lown. Ithink that this fellow would 
dog us to England if he thought we had plenty of 
money. So I told him that you were my companion, 
that your name was Mrs. ‘l'rist, and that you were a 
widow. And I told him that you were poor. And 
I eaid that my pocket-book had been stolen, and I 
fixed my eyes on him and asked him if he couldn’t 
tell me something about it. He got angry, and 
left in high dudgeon. Did you. hear my door 
slam ?” 

“Do you think that he believed what you said?” 
asked Beatrix, anxiously. 

“ Believed it? I should like to see who would 
disbelieve my statements !” cried the old lady, brist- 
ling. “ And, after all, didn’t I tell the trath on all 
points save one ? Is not your name Trist? Are you 
not poor? As to your being a widow, that little 
fiction might be overlooked. You are my companion 
during the journey, are you not? We are rid of the 
villain anyhow, that's one comfort; and as to what 
I told him, I am as truthful as any one, and I hate 
anything false ; but a little deceit might be pardoned 
a woman, I think, when that deceit is an armour to 
protect her from the wieked.” 

Beatrix did not give her opinion. She had a very 
nice sense of honour, was trutliful to an absolute de- 
gree, was incapable of a falsehood, yet she could not 
rebuke this angry old woman whoge subterfuge had 
served her so well, 

“And now,” said Mrs. Trevor, recovering her 
cheerfulness, “let us have our supper. I ought to 
have a good appetite after outwitting that fellow.” 

They sat down at the table, aud gradually Beatrix 
acquired a sense of security, and became cheerful 
alee. 

They lingered over the meal, chatting busily, 
but the girl carefully avoided all allusions to herself. 
Mrs. Trevor, being very social and talkative, did not 
notice this reticence. 

About ten o’clock they separated, Beatrix going to 
her own room. 

She went to bed and slept soundly. She was 
awakened in the morning bya servant, who knocked 
upon her door. She arose and dressed, and went to 
ber sitting-room. . 

Mrs. Trevor was waiting for her, and breakfast 
was ou the table. 

“We are to startin half an hour, my dear,” said 
the old lady. “I ordered the cab, and, as you see, I 
took the liberty to order breakfast, We have barely 
time in which to eat it.” 

The breakfast was after the English type, hearty 
and substautial, and the travellers did justice to it, 

After the meal they hastened to put on their outer 
garments and descended to the cab. 





Their journey to the railway station was performed 





The train was im readiness to depart, upon the 
English side, and Beatrix aud Mrs, Trevor hastened 
to take their places in it. 

“ Are your friends living in London, Miss Trist?” 
inquired the old lady, as they hurried through the 
fair Kentish weald, “We shall arrive late. Do 


they ex; ag 

1 No! madam,” answered Beatriz, “they do not 
expect me,and I shall not venture to go direetly to 
them this evening. I must go to an hotel.” 

“You will very likely be turned away. from an 
hotel, if you arrive alone,” said Mrs, Trevor. ‘And 
eight o’elock, or thereabouts, is late for a young lady 
to be owt unattended. I have to go to my daughter, 
who ie ilt at Brompton, else I would interest myself 
in the matter of your lodgings. To what hotel do 
TT oaekeen? ered the girl, despondent} 

« now,” answ: the y ° 
“T’ve been looking in Bradshaw——” i 

* Oh, that will never do,” answered Mrs. Trevor. 
“ With that face of yours, my dear, you can’t stop at 
any hotel you may c! athap-hazard. Just think 
of our adventure at the first-class Hotel de Flandre. 
What might here at a second-rate inn? No, 
no. You have done me a good turn, Miss Trist, and 
I will do what I can for you. I used to keep house 
out at Brompton when my busband was living and I 
had a better income, and I had a good old house- 
keeper—her name was Punnet. hen I broke up 
housekeeping she hired a house and took lodgers. 
She has a nice, respectable house, and she is a 
honest soul, is Mrs. Punnet. I'll give yous line to 
be’, and she'll fiud you a lodging even if her house is 

ull,” 

Beatrix expressed her gratitude in warm terms. 

“T shrink from going to an hotel,” she said, ‘I 
am very grateful to you, Mrs. Trevor, for your 
kind interest in me, Where igs Mrs. Punnet’s 
house?” 

“In Bayswater, number four, Wellesley Terrace, 
Grand Street, It is a most respectable neigh- 
bourhood, and Mrs. Punnet never takes a lodger 
me references. I'll just write a note to 

er.” 

Mrs. Trevor produced writing-paper and a pencil 
from her hand-bag, and proceeded + tab a tener at 
some length to her former housekeeper. 

When it was finished she gave it into the girl’s 
hands unsealed. 

* Give that letter to Mrs. Punnet,” she remarked, 
“and she will do anything for you. I may not see 
you again, Miss Trist, but I will send a servant to 
you in the morning with the sum of money you have 
so kindly lent me. [ shall not forget your good- 
ness to an utter stranger, and if I can ever serve you 
in any way do not hesitate to apply to me. There is 
my address.” 

She wrote it down on # scrap of paper, whioh 
Beatrix put in ber pocket-book, 

Tho train arrived at the Loudon Bridge station ia 
time, 

Mrs. Trevor took leave of her travelling companion 
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with # genuine kindness and regret, and took « cab 
for Brompton, and Beatrix, after a keen glance to 
make sure that no enemy was lurking near, entered 
acab also, and gave the address of Mrs. Punnet—* 4, 
Wellesley Terrace, Grand Street, Bayswater a 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tug real Miss Bermyngham had telegraphed from 
Paris to the Langham Hotel, London, for a suite of 
rooms for herself and servant. 

When the false Miss Bermyngham, therefore, ar- 
rived, she was shown up at once to a handsome 
private parlour, off which two bedrooms opened. 

She threw back her veil and looked about her half- 
disconteutedly, as if she considered these very in- 
ferior quarters indeed, and not worthy her dis- 
tinguished occupancy. 

“Have a fire lighted in the grate immediately!” 
she commanded, with an air of hauteur that con- 
trasted strangely with her childish appearance and 
pink-and-white prettiness. “This is horrible 
climate after India. Aud, oh, send a chambermaid 
tome. I have lost my own maid, and shall need per- 
sonal attendance until I ean procure another.” 

These orders were promptly executed. 

It was early evening, and a drizzling, chilling 
April rain had set in. A fire was made in the grate, All 
the gas-jets were lighted. The curtains were 
lowered. A chambermaid had had assisted at the 
impostor’s toilet, had drawn a low couch near the 
hearth and had stolen out. The false Miss Bermyng- 
ham reclined at full length, basking in the red, warm 
glow, and awaiting the appearance of the dinner she 
had ordered. 

“ This is better than the fate I have so narrowly 
escaped,” she thought, contentedly, “If I had not 
had my presence of mind—if I had foolishly blurted 
out the truth that my mistress was dead—if I had 
told those people at the station that I was only the 
maid—I might have been lodged somewhere up 
under the eaves at this moment; if they would have 
taken me in here at all, Or, more. likely, as I hadn’t 
a penny of my ownjL should be wandering in the 
wet streets, without food or shelter. There is an 
old adage that @ cat always falls apon her feet. 1 have 
verified it,” 

She laughed softly, showing her narrow, white, 
pointed teeth. 

Her dinner was brought up to her presently and 
was served with ceremony. The. false Miss 
Bermyngham was not one to abate'one jot or tittle of 
the state whieh she conceived to belong to the 
position she had usurped. After an hour at the table, 
she dismissed her servitors with their equipage and 
returned to her couch, 

She had travelled long and without stopping, but 
she was not especially tired, She mused a while 
upon her prospective grandeurs, wondered whether 
she would like Lady Folliott, Miss Bermyngham’s 
aunt, and indulged in some speculations concerning 
Sir Lionel-Chariton. 

And then ber thoughts drifted, in splte of herself, 
to ™ dead girl whose name und fortune she had 
stolen, 

She shuddered as she recalled the dead face, with 
its staring eyes, which had seemed to regard her 
with a fixed, accusing gaze, The real Miss Bermyng- 
ham, the subject of a coroner’s inquest, her identity 
hidden under the name and obscure past of the mys- 
terious Agatha Walden, would be safely buried on 
the morrow in an unmarked and humble grave; and 
Jet it seemed to the usurper that her dead mistress 
os present in the room with her in intangible 
shape. 

“I am positively childish!” she said to. herself, 
engrily, ‘'This will never do. I must occupy my 
nind with something or I shall go mad with my im- 
becile fancies,” 

Miss Bermyugham’s trunks had been brought up 
and placed in one of the adjoining bed-rooms. The 
keys were in the dressing-bag. Agatha had never 
seen the contents of these boxes, with one exception, 
most of them having been in the hold of the vessel 
during the voyage, 

She now devoted herself to their examination. 

One trunk was filled with pictures, books, 
‘nd business documents, over which the impostor 
glanced hurriedly: A second was filled with under- 
linen. She laid outa set for her own wear, ‘Ihe 

contents of several of the boxes seemed to her of 
little account, being family relics. Two of them 
ouly interested her specially. : 

One was filled with mourning dresses, 

“Humph!” said the impostor, turning over the 
crape-trimmed garments somewhat roughly, “I dou’t 
seea coloured gown here, That brown velveteen 

travelling suit she bought at Maraeilles, and it seems 
to be the only costume she had owt of black, It’s.a 
year since Mr, Bermyngham died—and mourning 
wet becoming to me. J shall go shopping to- 


The last box contained Miss Bermyngham’s diary» 
packets of letters, and a camphor-wvod case con- 
taining a magnificent cashmere shawl, with a 
card pinned upon it bearing the inscription: “ To 
my dearaunt, Lady Folliott, from her affectionate 
niece, Nerea, Bermynglam,” 

“A present, eh?” said the impostor, ‘Well, I 
shall deliver it all the same. It must have cost a 
fortune. And they say one can buy India shawls to 
better advantage in London than in India, I hope 
my dear aunt will be Pleased with it, And now for 
the letters and diary. 

She took these into the parlour and studied the 
latter first. It contained an account of Miss Ber- 
myngham’s life at Calcutta, expressions of deep grief 
at the death of her father and of a conviction that 
she had inherited his malady and would die young. 
It contained also allusions to her aunt, Lady Folliott, 
and once or twice the name of Sir Liopel Charlton 
was mentioned. There were few salient points in it, 
but.after its perusal the usurper felt that she had 
acquired. a keener insight into the Bermyngham 
family matters and that she need not doubt her 
ability to play successfully the part she had as- 


su ie 

Then followed the reading of the letters, 

These were mostly in the handwriting of Lady 
Folliott and had all been written during the past 
few months, 

They were couched in the most affeotionate terms. 
In one bearing date six months previous occurred 
this passage: 

“I think, dear Nerea, that the greatest desire of 
my life would be gratified if I could see you the wife 
of my late husband's nephew, Sir Lionel Charlton. 
The baronet is young, handsome, and noble. Un« 
fortunately, however, his great ancestral. estates are 
encumbered with heavy mortgages, owing to the pro- 
digality and recklessness of his predecessors, As you 
know, I have in my own right a very large fortune. 
My dear husband left to me all his property abso- 
lutely. It has long been my wish to bestow at my 
death all I possess upon you and Sir Lionel jointly, 
This I will agree to do if’ you marryeach other. If 
either of you decline to enter into this marriage, it will 
be at the expense of my property. But. do not fear 
that either of you will decline. Sir Lionel is agrand 
young fellow, and you, my dear Nerea, I am sure 
must be very lovely. I regret that you refuse to 
send us your picture. No doubt you mean to sur- 

rise us all with-your blonde beauty, ma petite. Sir 
Fionel is ‘heart-whole.’. He has odd ideas about 
matrimony—means to marry for love, Come and 
conquer him, my love, and gladden your affectionate 


aunt. 

The false Miss Bermyngham leaned back in her 
easy-chair and meditated. 

“Why shouldn’t I marry this handsome young 
baronet ?”’ she asked herself.. “ Why should I not 
become Lady Charlton and the inheritor of this old 
woman’s great double-fortune. That, added to the 
Bermyngham Property, will make me richer than an 
Indian Begum, I shall be worshipped, toasted, sung 
about. New bonnets will be named after me. Music 
will be dedicated to me, I shall be a queen in 
society, Yes, my resolution istaken, I will marry 
Sir Lionel Charlton.” 

She lingered over her study until long past mid- 
night, .The tired chambermaid had long since gone 
to bed, and the false heiress was forced to disrobe 
Deen That night toilet was full of delight to 

er. 

She employed Miss Bermyngham’s carved, ivory- 
backed brushes to smooth out her rich-hued yellow 
hair, and tried on Miss Bermyngham’s diamonds, ad- 
miring their effect, and finally enrobed her small, 
childish figure in a dainty, Jace-trimmed linen 
gown and crept into bed, leaving all her lights 


burning. 

Tn the morning she dressed herself in her black 
silk travelling-dress, aud after her breakfast went 
out in a close carriage and unattended, upon a shop- 
ping excursion, 

Her first visit was to one of those women of 
doubtful position known as enamellers. 

There were certain defects of the usurper’s pink 
and white complexion, certain little lines and cracks 
which demanded prompt attention. A couple of 
hours under the hands of the face enameller resulted 
in a dazzlingly brilliant complexion, which had the 
appearance of being genuine. Not only had the 
skin been made to appear as soft and pure as an 
infant’s, but the lips were of a more vivid red, the 
eyebrows had a golden tinge that contrasted charm- 
ingly with the black eyes under them, and the hair, 
having received a bath of aqua aura or some similar 
golden dye, was beautifully Titianesque in its rich 
colouring. 

The impostor purchased a quantity of dyes, per- 
fumes, and other articles necessary to tlie main- 





tenance of her present personal eppearance, and then 





roceeded to an outfitting establishment, where she 
ught a trousseau fit for a princess. 

She then returned to her hotel. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and she ordered 
her dinner to be served at once, After dinner she 
despatched a telegram to Lady Folliott, of Folliott 
Court, near Spalding, Lincolnshire, announcing her 
arrival as that of Nerea Bermyngham, from Calcutta, 
and stating that she would leave London on her way 
to Lincoluslire upon the morning of the second day 
subsequent to the sending of her telegram. 

“ That will keep her at home, I think,” said the 
impostor to herself, ‘I shall have to-morrow to my- 
self, and to-morrow evening also, By the time I 
reach Folliott Court I shall have become accusiomed 
to my new honours.” 

The next day she devoted to the acquisition of a 
French lady’s-maid. She studied the advertisoments 
in the newspapers and visited intelligence offices, but 
it was late in the afternoon before she had suited 
herself. When she had done so at last she returned 
to the hotel. 

An hour later, her servant, a discreet, reserved-look. 
ing Frenchwoman, appeared and entered her service. 
The impostor made a handsome toilet, wearing a 
trained dress of black silk, with lilac trimmings, 
which became her dazzling complexion, and a set of 
blazing rubies. She made a sweeping entrance into 
her parlour, which was bright with fire and lights. 

“T do far greater justice to the Bermyngham 
jewels and the Bermyngham wealth than that faded, 
insignificant Nerea ever could have done!” slie said 
to herself, delightedly. “I shall captivate them all 
in Lincolnshire, I shall have things my own way. 
I am impatient to see my dear aunt, and to try my 
fascinations upon her. I dread meeting her, but she 
is the only oneI have need to fear, Suppose—sup- 
pose some instinct tells her that I am not of her 
blood—thatI am an impostor? I begin to tremble!” 

She paused before a long mirror, surveying her 
reflection, half in admiration, half in anxious criti- 
cism. 

The door suddenly opened and a servant ushered 
in an elderly lady in travelling costume, anuounc- 


ing: 
“ Lady Folliott, from Lincolushire !” 
(To be continued.) 


THE SHADOW OF THE STORM 


CHAPTERI, 

Then as the maid her station took, 
No throb of fear her bosom shook, 
Was naught of terror in her look, 

No shadow on her face ; 
And when along the grassy glade 
The grisly shape its form displayed, 
It could not make her heart afraid, 

Nor fright her from the place. «lnon, 

Come quickly, Lady Felicie, and I will show to 
You the apparitiou, Yon shall see for yourself if old 
Jeannot has invented a ful sh tale to scare the silly 
peasant people, And my old eyes have vot cheated 
me, nor been bewitched by an evil spell—the figure 
passed not ten minutes goue, It always returns this 
way, so you can see it for yourself.” 

So said the worthy servitor of the Languedoo 
family, Jeannot Lazin, ina solemn and suppressed 
voice, as he motioned for his young mistress to 
fllow him into the low shrubbery which skirted the 
meadow, ere the dense woods tovk possession of the 

round, 

The youthful Lady Felicie, with a smile of arch 
merriment on her bright young face, followed him 
fearlessly, pausing, however, to cast an admiring 
glance at the scene she was leaving behind her. 

Well worthy indeed this parting atteation was the 
charming bit of landscape just now coquetting with 
the purpie mistiness of approaching evening. 

A prolonged, undulating slope of smoothly turfed 
terrace, edged with straight lines of poplars, like 
deep green fringes, and crowned at the summit with 
the cluster of turretted roofs forming Laugusedoo 
Chateau, whose tall, quaintly capped chimneys rose 
far up against the gold-flushed blue of the clouds, 
seeming to reach the slender thread of light which 
the young new moon hung out, as sign of her ad- 
vent. 

At the right was the thickly woven, undulating 
canopy of grand old trees, forming the Littie l’orest 
of which the Languedocs were so proud and so chary, 
and far into the left you caught the glitter of waves, 
where the Mediterranean reveiled in the last gulden 
beams of sunshine, and the bright reflection showed 
the spires and roofs of Frejus like some cloud city, 
ready to vanish at a moment’s warning. 

Lady Felicie gave a glance—smiled in joyous tri- 
umphant consciousness that the beautiful spot was 
her own proud heritage, and then stepping lightly 
and daintily along over the rough pathway by which 
Jeannot led her, 
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he old man looked profoundly solemn, very much 
awed, and little frightened, as he plunged into the 
deepening shade, every now and then pausing to 
allow the fairy footsteps of his companion to recover 
the advantage gained by his huge strides. 

He found a dry, mossy spot, balf-covered with 
omies vines, and motioned for Lady Felicie to oc- 
cu 
ie is here I have always stood, Lady Felicie ; 
you see {t commands a view of the opening path ; he 
has always gone out past me,” whispered Jeannot, 
with a stealthy glance at the designated pathway, 

The smile faded off from the girl’s face. Somehow 
the weird sombreness of the wood, with old Jeannot’s 
awe-struck face beside her—she could not retain her 
playfulness. She drew her mantle of violet’ silk 
closer over her head, and waited in silence. 

“ Hark |” whispered Jeannot, unconsciously grasp- 
ing her arm, 

A dull, heavy sound, of regular blows, broke ‘the 
stillness reigning around. 

The old man crossed himself reverently. 

“T always hear it just so,” bors 353 he; “and 
in a little while he is sure to appear 

“But ghosts don’t work, eannot,” said Lad 
Felicie. ‘“ Why don’t you get some of the men wit 
you and follow up the sounds till you find what makes 
them.” 

“Haven't I tried it alone? I’ve searched and 
searched the woods over, and never a trace can I 
find of the ground broken ora tree disturbed. I had 
wild ideas at first—I thought somebody was burying 
some guilty secret-—a murdered body, or a@ stolen 
treasure, and I meant old Jeannot should have the 
glory of finding it all out. I might as well have tried 
to raise a sunken ship from the sea. Oh, now, my 
lady, it’s all beyond mortal finding out—that’ 's my be- 
lief, and sare 1 won't be go bold as to bring upon my 
self the Evil One’s vengeance, by prying into his 
doings. It was only because you reproved me, as an 
idle story- -teller, that I brought you hereto see for 
yourself. 

He passed abruptly, shrank back under the bushes 
and frantically seized her hand, while he pointed to 
the open pathway, beyond them. 

Lady Felicie bent forward, not without a violently 
beating heart, it must be admitted. 

A tall, dark-draperied figure, witha shovel over his 
shoulder, was stalking slowly aloug before ber eyes: 

So much was undeniable; moreover, although one 
hand held the shovel, and the other swung idly by 
his side, though no lantern or torch was anywhere 
visible, a little circle of bright light went wavering 
ae with him, seeming’ to radiate from his very 
eet. 

Despite her best efforts a cold chill crept over the 
girl, and she stood shivering untii the mysterious 
figure vanished from sight, 

Jeannot was muttering prayers, with vehement 
eagerness. 

ady Felicie made e desperate exertion, seeing the 
old man’s terror; and'exclaimed resolutely: 

“Nonsense! It was a man, who is prowling around 
here for sone evil purpose. I acknowledge you 
have convinced me, Jearmot—my good old Jeannot— 
that I was hasty in accusing yon of uusting too 
much to yourimagination. You have certainly seen 
the figure, but I opine it will prove to be decidedly 
more tangible and natural than a ghost. You must 
bring others with you and follow bim a 

“Oh, my Lady Felicie, it is a ghost, or the Evil 
One, I was going to tell you how I did follow him, 
and how he turned upon me his blazing eye and threw 
up his hands, and little flames came dancing all 
around bim, and he opeved his mouth, and it thun- 
dered, and the very ground seemed to quake. Oh, I 
smelt the sulphur, and I saw the blue flames. Don’t 
doubt it, Lady Felicie—I wouldn't come again for 
the king’s sceptre. I came now only to convince 
you. Iam afraid that some terrible thing is to hap- 
pen to us, and that this is the sigu. But come, we 
must return. My lady, the countess, will be angry 
with me for bringing you here, and Victoire will be 
tired of waiting where you stationed her.” 

And, looking around him shudderingly, Jeannot 
etepped forth into the path. 

L ady Felicie followed thoughtfully. 

“Jt is very odd,” murmured she. ‘“‘ When my father 
retarns from Paris it must be thoroughly investi- 








gated.” 
“ Ah, yes; I shall be so glad when the count gets 
home, M. Pierre; the overseer, called me a foolish 


old driveller, and bade me hold my tongue. The 
noble count might believe him—but you, Lady Felicie, 
ean assure him that I speak the truth. I’m sure I 
don’t want to frighten all the people, as M. Pierre 
says I do; but this is @ dreadful thing to keep to 
yourself. ” 

“Don’t talk now, Jeannot,” said Lady Felicie, im- 
patiently. ‘“ How dark it has grown! I don’t know 


what my mother would say if she knew I came 





Liat you without any other sttendant ; pray let us 
u 

The old servant quickened his pace at these words, 
aud the lady kept step with him now: 

She gave a great sigh of relief when they réached 
the open ground, The stars were out, and the pale 
silver crescent had brightened ‘into ‘gold. From the 
chateau flashed a ruddy gleam kindling from’ window 
to window. 

A light figure came bounding down the hill. 


“Ob, my Lady Felicie, have you come? Your }' 


mother has sent out twice for you. 
it ?” 

“Hush, Victoire! keep discreet silence, if you 
wish my favour, aud don’t tease me with questions, 
I will goto my mother now.” 

The pretty waiting-inatd dropped an’ humble 
courtesy, aud followed demurely after lier mistress, as 
the latter turng@ swiftly towards the chateau, but she 
was eagerly repeating to herself : 

“Lady Felicie has seen the ghost, I amt sufe~or' 
why’ does old Jeannot fling me such a tridmphant’ 
glance?’ How brave these nodle’ ladies can be!’ 
Nothing I-am sure could have tempted me to go with 
Jeannot into the wood at this hour. She is so grave 
and still—it is certain that she has seen something.” 

The lady, however, did*not' gratify her curiosity. | 6 
She passed hastily across’ the broad hall when ‘she’ 
reached the chateau, and went directly to the’ 
boudoir of the countess. 

She wasa very fine looking woman, this’ Countess 
Languedoc — tall and stately, and dressed’ with 
suitable rithness; but‘there wada'sad expression in 
her soft;deep eyes which betrayed that her’ noble’ 
estate had uot brought with it unmixed happiness. 

She rose from the velvet lounge as her daughter 
entered; and exclaimed; chidiugly : 

“ Pelicie, Felicie, where have you been? This 
wild rambling will not answer. 
deeply it would displease the count to kuow you were: 


Have'you seen 


aver unattended, And I have sent twice for you,)}' 
—— one knew where you were, not’even Victoire,’ 
father" , ; 


The ‘sweet red’ lips of Félicie checked farther 


speech, as she filmg her arms aroand the a nedk, 
and, kissing ‘her’repeatedly; answered, pail 

“Oh, yes, my father)" Sesuessone, ae _— 
mother ;' but mon’ pare isaway’ in‘Parie; end 
ever’ know, ‘fot I am '‘sure you will not? téll him} 
And ft is’ so refreshing, so delightful to be free and 
wild just#little, I'm sure when’! have half wdozen: 
servants at my heels, a8 papa alwys'sends'me ‘forth; 


all my sanake in Genteeyerh ‘and I have many. #4ite+ 


envied one’of our own peasant’ gitls her unmolested’ 
freedom. Say now, my pee me of mammas, do’ 
you blame® me if I take’ advautage of my” father’s 
absence and send the troubl to their 
proper places ?” 





The danciug, sparkling eyes peered rogdishly inte}: 


her faee; and the countess striled, even while’shs’ 
sighed. 

“T sa it is' natural,” said: she,. yieldingly; 
while she stroked back the glossy waves of hait'from 
the fair forehead, 


“Of course itvis;” repliedFelitie, gaily; “mor '|* 


pere is 6o—s0 exceedingly’ particular, it: is almdst’ 
tiresome. Where’s the good of grabdeur if it ‘mast’ 
torment you all the time? Now that he can’t’ insist 
upon our going'down’ to a regular dinner in that 
huge dining-hall, that looks ready to swallow two 
people like -you'and me, why not ring the -bell: and 
order a nice little repast for us here? It would beso 
cosy, 80 homelike, so extremely delightfal.” 

The countess smiled still more brightly; and 
stretched out her band toward the bell. 

Felicie flew to reach it, and, after'the necessary: 
orders had’ been given, she threw off ‘her mantle, 
playfally seated ‘the countess again in the easy-chair; 
and drew a cushion of emerald velvet to her feét, «_ 

“Now, mamma, for one” of our’ cosy” talks—what 
shall it be-about ?” 

“ Your absence to-night, ma chére, - What detained 
you so long, my child ?” 

Felicie shrugged the white shoulders gleaming’ so 
prettily through the laee cape of her low bodice of 
violet silk. 

“Ah, mamma, that will be° too’ dismal a topic. 
Wait till they have brought more candles: Tell me 
something about your girlhood ; what you thought, 
how yoo felt when you were no older than your giddy 
daughter,” 

The deticately pencilled eyebrows of the countess 
contracted, and a weary look of pain flickered a mo- 
ment over her face. 

She took up’the fairy ‘hands crossed over her knee 
and kissed them softly: 

“I must say as you do, my lovey. ifia’ too dismal 
for that while the room is so dimly lighted. I 
have recetved @ letter from your father during your 
absence. He is to leave Paris: in another week, and’ 


he thinks-the young Marquis De: Berri will accom- | 





Yow know how}: 


_ aon een his return hither, and: rarmanapets 
you 

Pelicie started, and a flood of simile rushed to 
her face. 

“Oh, mamma! ** exclaimed she, and then covering 
her face with her hands; she burst into tears, and 
sobbed vehemently. 

The countess* made ‘no effort to check! ber; only 
‘now and» then bent down and: kissed the flushed 
— and wet cheek. 

A icie started to her feet and began pacing to and 
io 


“Tt is* so humiliating!” exclaimed she pas- 
siovuatély, “to be bartered and sold like a dumb 
animal, because rank and. estates'‘are matched—to 
have no question asked concerning character and 
hearts. Oh, it is barbarous!” 

The countess watched’ her with a perturbed and 
deeply sympathizing face, 

“ Does my father think: I ama stone or a butterfly, 

that‘I have wo feeling; tio taste, ‘no deep soul require- 

ments? Ohy I’have envied we ‘before, but 

neverso'much asnow. T could: wish I vhad never 

‘been born!” went on Felicie,:moré and more bitterly, 

while the excitement: grew: upon ‘her and her soft 

ee fiercely and two burning crimson 
on ber'cheeks? 

Her mother sighed deeply. 

Tho girl beard-it) and tarnedinspetuously. 

“Oh, mammal: my good, true; tender mother— 
surely you'will wovbe bars with me; you ‘will pity 
me,)' Ob, im 'my’ father! to forego this hated 
marriage: | kaew nothing of the’ marqais; I do not 
wish to know him, I abhor his very name; say that 
I need not seehim.” 


| “T fear'that I cannot’ help,” an- 
cbenehewtabeafedint tire en oe 


Felicie turned away with a girlish petulance. 
“Noone cares for my true “happiness; no one 
‘knows otal eat mei” 


“*Bat ow -vanudt inagine ‘how’ ‘keenly’ I outer,” 
‘sobbed b 


i “Gaat noe? Aly my child, you! little guess how 


{thoroughly I read every thought; how I bleed over 
"edna youd’ not 
“And you notblame me? Bay you do not think I 


am 
“Notowr the’ im- 


‘precious one, bat—like 
prisoned ‘rd boat eat uselessly against the bars 
—very uwwise. at is unavoidable must be ac- 
ted with the best {grace possible; Spare your 


f unavailing agony. 
“Asif -I could help it!” was Felicie’s indignant 


ply: 
“ Atleast, ny love, you might try to look upon it 
in apleasanter light; Who knows but the marquis 
bm prove your ee ~~ for I a ake dale is a 
‘one, wato' you’ jealously enoug 
hope, to umke sure of that” " 

Felicie’s eyes flashed angrily. 

*'T cannot like him, 1 detest: him. To seek a de- 
fenceless; unwilling bride for the sake of her wealth ; 
rh 05 § acer the graces, I should abhor 

m,” 

“Now my daughter’ is’ unreasonable,” was the 
mild remonstrance. 

“Bat; mamma, is not this way of contracting 
matriages barbarous and revolting ?” 

“ Yes, dear child, exceedingly so. It is the fault 
of many years’ growth. We in France do not look 
upon haman beings as so many souls, worthy or un- 
worthy, but we rate rank ‘with rank, whether it joins 
great hearts and puny natures or otherwise. It is 
a great evil, yet you and I, Felicie, cannot alter it. 
Your father approves of it, seee'no harm in it, You 
know how thoroughly an aristocrat he is. I have 
hitherto tried to conceal from you the pain it gave to 
me to see his lack of sympathy with those below us, 
It seems the time has come now when your happi- 
ness demands a better understanding.” 

“T didnot need this explanation at least—from s 
child T have seen the difference in your care’ for our 
people and my father’s. I have not always failed to 
notice the grateful glance of adoring love which fol- 
lows you from’ cottage to cottage, nor the angry 
scowl'or sullen apathy which greets my father’s 
appearance,” replied Felicie, gravely. 

The countess was silent, lost in a painful reverie, 

“Ob, mamma, don’t think I have not appreciated 
your ' noble ture, your generous delicacy, that 
would never hint to me nor allow me to refer to my 
father’s failings: Do you know I have oftef ‘won- 
dered’ how you came to have lim, you “who! must’ 
‘have been go grand and beautiful in your girlhood.” 
Felicie’spoke timidly, expecting the teproof she im~ 
mediately received, 








“Hush, my child! I cannot listen to a disparaging 
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word. He is your father—my husband. I would 
{ndeed he had a more generous forbearance for the 
down-trodden peasant; but we are all sinful in some 
way—we must forget, we must overlook each other's 
faults. 

“ As if there was! any fault in your character!” 
exclaimed Felicie, warmly, sinkiiigy down into hor 
eeat again, ber excitement somewliat-extiausted. 

“ Alack, Felicie, if:you knew what donstant strug~ 
gling I have endured, But it is of you) am-thinking. 
I have been neha @nxious: oe ting ee en- 

agement’; but I, d all my he upda the mar- 
pa I have only: favouraBle accoun' 
nae 


Oh, my child, you must leant 

subdue titewilfal objeotic : toc yah 
seen or your’ ness eo wre 
gave tom oll t be runderg 10 " 


“ You) manme!” ¢ 
ment, qui 
atorm of € 
asually ¢ é 
“ Hush 
posure with 
The 
with a daitity 


®) 
fal - 








Tux cpuntedet 
face wilt paleand 
to he sidey end 
vpon her hou 
“ Nothing 
tempt me to’ 
experience, Now itse 
trials will give force to my advice- 


rely upon my sympathy, and, I hope, induc’ you: to: fo 


follow my instructions, If I thought any effort of 
mine could induce the connt to relinquish this 
‘marriage contract’ showld efith keep silent, but Tam 
convinéed that, fond as he is of: you, he would break 
your’ heart: before he! would, tozego his-ambitious 


plans for you.” 
nestled: cldser im lr 


Felicie, shuddered, and 
mother’s arms. 

“ There). was. a timeji:mey ‘Felicie, when: yotir 
mother’s heart throbbed and beat restléssly against 
just‘such an arinoubcementias you have received tv- 
night,bat how mach more hopelessly you can imagine, 
when J tell you ber whole affections: were given to 
another, and that the startling revelation only came 
to her upon the command’to receive’a susband from 
her own statiou:” 

The daughter reached up to kiss the quivering 
lips which spoke these words falteringly. 

“My poor little Felicive,,vou thoniitel “knew not 
chow to pity you, while you are sé.furtunately ignoraut! 
of the fiery peugs whiole] hwve sufféred.. ‘Iiere wis 
& peasant boy who was a foster Brother of my cousin 
Henri's home ‘and. eduektion: and: who’ even 
sccompanied him to Germany tor the «college: 
It wae done: with the desird of giving’ the poor, 
sickly child of: nobility.» companion to’ cheer, 
emuse and assist hims Atid’ allo Henri licked’ 
Emile possessed, He hada swift, keen intellect, « 
eslendidiy developdéd frame; a ‘wonderially gentle, 
refined, and knightly soul: He was absolutely neces- 
sary to the comfortable existence of the feeble invalid, 
and he eliaréd bil ‘the’ mivantages»of wealth, He 
dressed like a gentlemanyile had an) edacation far” 
sbove ‘the average; bis manners were elegant, ‘his: 
soul was pure, | was coifstutithy; with: tle housé- 
hold. I. thought ity yfas pity fom poor Henti,. aid 
effection for! my coudim A nwette» witch drow me 
there, inte that: leppy: circité» I never disodverdii 
that it was love for Memiléo; uutil dywascdaformed by" 
ty, father that/he Lad eecepted: tie’ snit ‘of Coatt 
Lauguedoc.” 

She, sighed: :heavily,. and! caugity der breath 
quiveringly. Her daughter seized her band, and? 
covered it with kisses. 

* Leannot te!lyou what strange inpulaé impelled me 
tohurry away into the little arbour Where ‘A nnette'avd’ 
Henri cat liening, to Emilé's:mélodious tones as’ Lie 
reed to’them someold poem, and break upon‘them 
with the announcement in the most tragidtone, My} 
eyes were upon Emile’sface) 1 saw it! turn deadly 
pale 5). saw the spasm of: agony shake lis! strong 
young frame into the helplessness» of \chil@ioddi: 
Wretched and selfish that'l was) i felts glow of joy to 
knowithat he loved me—thas thecblow whielypierced 
toine struck liome to his heart. He said not sword, 
but threw down Lis*bouky andswalkid away. Aunette 





ven | 


looking frightened, went after him, and I threw my- 
self, weeping bitterly, beside Henri. Poor boy! he 
tried to comfort me—but he’ had read that one swift 
look ee betweow Divile’and myéelf, and well 
understood thedepth of my wéSteliedness. Too well 


he knew owe; who lad knows subh a true nobleman 
with sar insteaW6Fan earthly monarch’s, 


have no ieatt’for a lower union of | 


Sor, poor mother!” sighed: Felicie as’ she 


ris of te 

‘of the present, rémém 
with me aloner 
‘He talked bitt 


u 


nig tt te wee) E 


fterhess and leave you 
: d he was-gone; My 
bie wes terrible. I was so 
HitT made tio effort to save myself, 
and, more like a corpse, than a.bride, was brought 
hither by your father only two months after Emile’s 
farewell.” . 
“Ah, mamma, mena; thy’ anise! fared nie” BUbbed 
Felivic, “aid*you'havs lived till this tiie!” 
, The countess smiled mournfully, :; 
‘ Done child) ‘grief does ‘ot always’ Kil! “More- 


‘| over; I fottad w kind frietd, just’ ‘the ednrforter I 


nesdedi The Abbé Réouived is déad now, fou'will' no * 
longer wonder that 1 hang a wreath every Cliriat- 
nive’ upon his grave, whe T tell’ you he taught me to 
be at peave’agaim It’ was uselése to repine,; nothing’ 
could relieve me now—why not try to fiud’somé hap- 
iness;’ said! he;*'sittcs' Heaven hwd’dent meé'sach a 


“And Iisaw' thi’ wisdom did goodnéss of the sug- 
estion. Even before you camé; niy treastire, my’ 
owol, my lappindss'! I lad grown calin and’ cheer- 
ful) I hdd shut'the’ past from my mitid as much as 

ossible, and sotight out ‘the plewsurés of my’ lot. 
Cover should’I have’ révéated'it’ to you, but ‘that it 
sdenied to'mé you needéd thé'lésson: It is eyén more 
hopeless ‘now to attenipt to escape from’ your father’s’ 
will; he ican appeal to ‘the ‘king; and compel you to 
marry as he wishes: Fét' you, my’ FPelitie, is rio 
such trial'as Dhave'related.’ You anidetstand why I 
havekept you ih’ stich strivt'retifétient, why I have 
watched over you’so jéalbusly’ to prevent your form- 
ing any attachitient before’ setitg the’ marditis’?—1 
judged it best also that you'should not see hin be- 
fore}! My child; seek; Timplorv'you for your owh sako, 
seek to be pleaséd with him.” 

Pelicie was not réady to returh' to hor own case. 

“That noble; gebtfous Bitile,” said she; “have 
you’ ever seen ‘him sitice'?”’ 

The countess frowned’ é ‘little, ‘bit answered, 
caltrly': ; ; 

“ 'l'wice ; once when our horse took fright in Paris, 
he réscued me froit almost ‘certain’ destruction ; but 
he never spoke, lie thrust me into thé count’s arms 
aud vanished in the crowd; ‘YUur ‘father does not 
know of his’ existetice:” 

“And again; thelsécond tin’ ?” persisted Felicie. 

“Ie was here at the ‘chateau. I Was leaditig you 
down the garden walk win I'saw Hit, ees older 
auld etérher ldoking but’ wifli'tlie same deep, melan- 
choly eye, standing at the gate watching us.” 

‘And tydu ‘spdk6'to' him?" : 

“Noy my child, I' wert away at once. T did not 
forget tivat ‘I! way’ Cotiht Languedoc's wife.” 

# Poor! mild!” sighed Felicie! “T think IT should 


itry to comfort him a little if it were mp that he 


loved,’ 

“ And 
anxiously. 
+ “Don't talk about him; I pray you. T prontise if 


the marquis?” said the countess, 


‘| escape from it) 





sel | het ne Spe 





my father will not listen to my pleadings to try te 
like him ; till then give me’tlie privilege of detesting 


him.” 
“Foolish child'l ai, yok little comprehend 4 


mother’s a ee the countess, 

Felicie turned, aiid, ing her fondly, said, 
earnestly: ; 

“My dear, dear mati, do not distress yourself 
for me, I will try to you—I will promise to 
obey you. This révital has indeed deepened your 
authority, as well: astiticreased my love for you; let 
us put away the subject, until at least there is no 
Have yon: beard the strange*stories 
afloat around! tHe chateau. coticerning a visiter to 
our little forést?—whietiier human’ or ghostly redwing 


to'be determined,” ‘ 
'* Certainl got’; : you mean?” repliedifier 
erested. 


Poy Most reliable authority. 
\ ening, chattering with 
. ‘was about to befall 

je nt had seen a dark figure 
Vanished into air the 


ning ¢ 
sisted in declaring it was ail ’ 
,‘“* What, Jennsek beliéving in a ghost? that. is 


® Wad: sech it half a dozen 

‘sudh arplace and that-it 
; ovel aud strange flares ‘danced alo 
pathway. I laughed at hie credulity till su p tie 
turned and dared me toaccompatly him to haveproof 
given me by my own eyes.” 


“* Dared you, Felicie? Could oldJeattitwiieyge best 


Pom ty 


Rome SE wy 
‘Ss 


-60-iusolont aod impradent ?’’ ‘ 


“Ob;-he-was perfectly respectful ; and remember 
I had stung him to retort by my raillery and unbelief, 
He called to me just at sunset,.as I was on the ter- 
race, that the apparition had passed, and I might see 
it return if I would hasten through the forest. Sok 
wees mistame,’* , 

Scotititessiddked' sturtled: 

“It was fortunate the count was absent. What 
WotId' he ‘Have eaill'?’” 

“AH, Bit. Tkiew he was’ uot hore, ara T trtisted to 
poi your forgivencss. Yes, mamma, I went with 

diitinot' atid saw tlie ‘gtiost.” 

“You are jestidy, Félicie !”' 

“NOt at all. I certainly saw the dark figore, with 
tlie'spadé over his shoulders, and a weird circle of 
bide light followed hiin, or rather surrounded him, 
Don’t let Jeannot dream of it; but I was tral 
frightened, It is really very strangé, especially i, 
as Jeannot asserts, there is nd ttace of human work- 
ing in the forest, for we heard the blows distinotly.” 

“This is extremely singulat; it niust be investi- 
gated at once. 1 did'not tell’ you the rest that your 
father wrote. He said all Paris was in ferment and 
sévtdt agitation. ‘Tile Assembly are at their wits’ 
end iow to remedy the disastrous condition of the 
wholb couttry; the lower classes are sullen and 
have béeti detected ina vast organization for some 
unknown purpose. He bade me charge M. Pierre to 
keep jealous watch over our peasantry ana forbid 
their leaving the place or receiving strangers who 
might spread aniong thom the iucendiary dissatisfac- 
tion of the larger towns. I was in hope there was 
no tied of’ thie caution, biit this story of Jeaanot's 
alatihs tie; Of course I reject the supernatural part 
of it, but that‘a stranger is lirkiug around bere can- 
not be doubted, if you have seen him with your own 
eyés. Ring the bell, my love; 1 will speak with M, 
Pibrté at’ once,” 

“T wonder my futher does, not write to M. 
Pierre his itistractious; he kuaws bow disagreeable 
the man isto you!” observed Fvlicie,as she obeyed. 

The countess dil not auswer; she was gazing 
thoughtfully ‘upon the floor. 

“ T will sénd for Jeannot, too, after M. Pierre is 
gone,” stie said at length; “ we must neglect no pos- 
sible precaution.” 

“Wiiktdo you fear, mamma? Tam sure we have 
no one on the estate but would willingly risk his 


_own life to save yours—or mine either for that mat- 
. 


ter.” 

“T was not thinking of myself, Felicie—but of 
your father; I fear he is not liked by any of our 
people. He does not understand their trials, and ig 
impatient with them sometimes. I fear they call him 
a liarsh master.” 

“‘T am sure I cannot blame them. Often and often 
have I blushed in shame for him, and glowed: with 
indignation for’ them’”’ .auswered the candid 
daughter 
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The crimson tide swept over the countess’s face, 
as though it were her own sinfulness Felicie had al- 
luded to. 

She waved her hand deprecatingly, and Felicie 
knew that no insinuations against her father would 
be listened to. 

** Here comes the adorable M. Pierre, I hear that 
mincing footstep of his. Put on your stateliest 
dignity, mamma, If the peasantry bear malice 
against others, I am certain they could tear him limb 
from limb, I am sure it is like a enow-blast when- 
ever he comes near me. Ugh! one must endure 
loathsome things now and then, I suppose.” 

“ Hush, Felicie! M. Pierre is your father’s con- 
fidential agent.” 

** But you despise him, you know you do, mamma! 
Why may not one speak the things they cannot help 
thinking ?” 

There was no opportunity for answering. The 
door was noiselessly unclosed, and a middle-aged 
man, dressed in a tightly fitting suit of snuff-coloured 
broadcloth, with silk stocking of the same colour and 
shining steel knee buckles, came forward, bowing 
with a very singular mixture of servility and 
audacity. 

The low obeisance said plainly—I respect your 
rank, you are my lady, the countess. But the bold 
eye and supercilious smile added—You detest me; 
but I do not care. Iam above any harm from you; 
let me say or do what I will, you are powerless to 
send me away. 

“ You sent for me, my lady—yonu wish to speak to 
me,” said he, in that smooth, oily,voice, bowing once 
wore. 

“You are right. I wish for a few moments’ con- 
versation. Be seated.” 

One who had only seen her gentle and affectionate 
deportment, ih the previous conversation with her 
daughter could not have imagined what queenly 
dignity was in the power of the Countess Languedco 
to assume, 

She waved her band towards the chair beyond her, 
and M. Pierre, while he shot one swift glance of 
defiance towards her, accepted it, 

“T have received letters from the count, as you are 
aware, M. Pierre. He desires you to keep vigilant 
observation upon all that occurs around.us, For 
urgent and sufficient reasons, he wishes you to pre- 
vent any of our people leaving the village, and 
especially charges you to keep away all strangers 
from meddling with them.” 

“Huomph! I might as well try to empty the basin 
of the Mediterranean,” said M. Pierre, in a querulous 
tone. “I chould like to see the letter, my lady.” 





(THE APPARITION. | 


The cheek of the countess flushed. 

“T have given ip this message, M, Pierre, word 
for word ; there is no more in the letter which con- 
cerns you.” 

“Just as your ladyship pleases, I suppose ; but if 
the count were here I should know what has led to 
such singular commands—you are quite well aware 
of that.” 

The words themselves were not so irritating as the 
man’s manner. The countess seemed chauged into 
an icy statue. 

“T am not aware that the correct fulfilment of 
our master’s commands requires any further en- 
ightenment, M, Pierre; at all events you wiil 

receive none from me.” 

“ At least you will refrain from meddling with 
me,” said the man, with suppressed anger. “I can- 
not manage the obstinate brutes if they are allowed 
to run to you for redress every half-hour.” 

**T shall not hinder the execution of the count’s 
wishes. I shall certainly refuse to allow you 
to use unnecessary harshness with our good people,” 
answered she, with icy calmness, 

“T thought the question of your interference waa 
settled the last time the count was away,” said 
M. Pierre, with a malicious glance of triumph. 

A little glow burnt a moment on her pale cheek, 
and then died out, leaving it whiter still, She had 
not yet forgotten the humiliating scene when her un- 
feeling, tyrannical husband had allowed this brutal 
wretch to trample upon her rights. She had inter- 
fered between his angry violence and one of the most 
faithful of the peasants, and the count had repri- 
manded her in the very presence of her unworthy 
opponent, when the latter had carried to him his 
audaciovs complaints, 

Felicie, with flaming eyes, sprang to her feet, but 
her mother’s restraining hand beld her back. 

“M. Pierre,” said the countess, in that severe, icy 
tone, “my husband has peculiar ideas concerning the 
authority of an overseer over the peasants; I have 
yet to learn that he will sanction insolence from that 
overseer to the Countess Languedoc.” 

M., Pierre cast down his eyes, and twirled his hat 
in silence. 

“TI wish toask you concerning these rumours about 
® strange man with a spade, seen in the little forest. 
Taken in connection with these instructions from the 
count it grows significant, and I desire to have it 
investigated,” 

mi M. Pierre’s sallow countenance took a still dingier 
ne. 

“ An old woman's story, got up by that old driveller 
Jeannot,” exclaimed he, testily 








“Then you have heard about it?” 

“TI could not keep my ears open, your ladyship, 
and not hear. Some one or other is chattering about 
it continually,” was his hasty reply. 

«I conclude that you give the story no credence 
by your tone.” 

*Oertainly not; it is all manufactured by the 
superstitious fools.” 

** You do not think such's man has been seen ?”’ 

“No one ia their senses would believe it. Noone 
of them has ever seen such aman at all,’ was the 
decisive but over-vehement reply. 

The countess kept her calm eyes on his face. 

“ Jeannot is not givey to idle stories, I wish, M. 
Pierre, you would look into the matter, and sift it out 
thoroughly.” 

“* But, my lady, I assure you there has been nosuch 
man seen by any one.” 

“M. Pierre, Lady Felicie saw him with her own 
eyes this very night.” 

M., Pierre's face was fairly convulsed with his efforts 
to hide his chagriu and confusion. 

“T am overwhelmed with astonishment,” stam. 
mered he. “Of course I cannot doubt Lady Felicie’s 
word, but when one is frightened imagination can go 
@ great way.” 

Lady Felicie’s red lips curled, and she could 
scarcely hold her quivering voice to calmness as she 
interposed : 

“Though I were ever so terrified, M. Pierre, it 
would not be likely that my companion and myself 
should have seen precisely the same apparition.” 

“You had a companion?” 

“I did; we both saw a dark figure with a spade on 
his shoulder passing along the forest path.” 

He sat a moment in silence ; then crossing himself, 
with a sanctimonious air exclaimed : 

“ Jeannot must be right then ; it is the ghost or le 
diable himself.” 

“ I think you will find the ghost a substantial one; 
at all events I wish you to investigate the matter, 
and I shall write tothe count to harry home to 
attend to it himself. Now I will wish you good 
evening, M. Pierre.” 

The overseer rose, bowed, and was evidently glad 
to getaway The moment he was gone Lady Felicie 
said, impressively : 

“ Mamma, the detestable man knows more about 
the ghosts than he pretends. I verily believe he is at 
the bottom of it all.” 

The countess looked perplexed and annoyed, but 
wisely refrained from adding to her daughter's 


agitation 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

Inthe spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast ; 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest ; 

In the spring a lovelier iris changes on the bur- 
nish’d dove; 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love, Tennyson, 

Tus three gentlemen having departed to look 
after and separate the mingled kine, Muriel, left 
alone, naturally commen mentally to criticize 
the new neighbour. 

Jane, entering at the moment, assisted at the 
criticism, unasked, and by elevation of the hands 
expressed her unsophisticated and candid admira- 
tion. 

“ Law! what a handsome man, miss, and what a 
quiet-spoken gentleman! He be like the parson, 
only more pleasin’ like, Don’t ’ee take to him, 
miss, a” ye” 

ou silly girl,’”’ replied Miss Muriel, smil- 
ing. ut down the water, and go back to the 
kitchen. Mr. Leigh’s bewildered you.” 

Jane then retreated, and Muriel took up her 
needlework and waited for her father’s return. 

He returned alone—Mr. Heatherbridge having 
taken the near cut to the Howe—and notin the best 
of humours. 

“ Cattle a got all over the place,”” he growled. 

“This Mister Leigh came upon us so suddenly that 
I never thought of theold fences. Wish I’d bought 
the Holme as I thought 0’ doing; I don’t take to 
new neighbours !’’ ' 
_ Muriel said nothing; the farmer’s little bursts of 
irritation always dispersed the quicker if left.alone, 
and, grumbling at intervals, he finished his pipe, 
drank his regulation night-cap of Scotch whiskey 
grog, and retreated to bed. 

A week passed, and Muriel tried to persuade her- 
self that she had forgotten the new tenant, or at 
least had losé all interest in him. 

No recluse could have kept closer to his pre- 
scribed hermitage than did Mr. Wynter Leigh to 
his farm, 

_If she caught a glimpse of him at all it was at a 
distance, when he would be tramping over a mea- 
dow, riding across @ field, or bending over some 
young lam 

















[TWo sTRINGS TO HER BOW.) 
Mr. Vandike, who declared that he meant to 
geins @ picture of the farmhouse, with the new 


mant in the f und, gave vent to his disap- 
polntmahi bk nab being able to pateh, this shod 
stationary. y 


‘“*T never saw such a creature: looks as if he had 
all the world on his back, scarcely time to give me 
a citil answer, Miss Holt. Would you believe it ? I 
asked him to give me leave to pest the left wing— 
the ruined one, you know—and what do you think 
he replied? ‘ Paint it off the face of the earth if 
you like, sir,’ said he, ‘for it’s sadly in the way of 
my barn.’ He knows nothing of art.” 

“Quite enough if he knows farming,” growled 
= farmer, who came up in time to hear the lamen- 

tion. 

“ And if he doesn’t I should think he is going 
the way to learn it,’’ said young Vandike. “ He is 
up with the lark—there’s one old bird under my 
window that takes its time from him—and the last 
to go to bed. And as for tramping about down hill 
up dale, I'll back him to walk Jemmy Hernshaw off 
his legs in a couple of days.” 

“And who’s Jemmy Hernshaw?” asked Miss 
Muriel. 

“ Jemmy Hernshaw is the ice pedestrian, 
Miss Holt,” said Mr. Vandike, politely, but pity- 
ingly. ‘You never heard of him ?”’ 

**No,” said Muriel; and as she ran indoors, 
* don’t wish to hear.”’ 

Having received what he called his usual grace, 
Mr. Vandike walked off sighing. 

The farmer looked after him, leaning on his stick, 
and shook his head. 

“There’s truth in what that harum-scarum chap 
says; young Leigh is sticking to it like wax, lass. 
He works harder thon any man at the farm, and 
he’s, hardly time for a word so much as ‘good 
morning.’ What’s more he’s bir the fences up 
himself, and that’s uncommon polite.’’ 

The farmer made this admission, but it was a 
reluctant one, for on some unaccountable ground 
he had taken a dislike to his near neighbour; Iam 
afraid because he was his near neighbour, and part 
proprietor of his precious avenue. 

uriel said nothing—as usual. In all praise or 
blame of Mr. Leigh her part was silence. 

In justice, she told herself, she could play echo to 
no opinion, she knew nothing of Mr. Leigh good or 
bad, and it was not for her to speak. 

A fortnight passed. 

The-ewes were lambing, and the shepherds were 


busy. 

Me. Leigh, being poor, possessed only one shep- 
herd and a lad as auxiliary, and consequently was 
compelled to bear a hand himself, which he did, 





adding the work to his already long list of labours, 
atoically and cheerfully, 

Thus Muriel, from her window, which overlooked 
the Holme Pasturage, could see his stalwart figure 
passing among the ewes, and reprehensibly fell into 
the habit of leaning against the sill and contemplat- 


ing it. 

f He works from morning to night, and often 
from night to morning again, and takes no pleasure. 
Indeed, where is he to get it, without a soul to 
to in that old honse, and not a voice to cheer him ? 
Poor Mr. Leigh !’’ 

Meanwhile poor Mr. Leigh, quite unconscious of 
the pity his industry had awakened in the tender 
bosom of his neighbour’s daughter, toiled on, and 
very likely would have forgotten her existence 
not an incident occurred which brought about » 
meeting. 

Muriel was queen of her own dairy, and made the 
best butter in the county—so said the farmer, and 
though a too partial judge, he wasa duly qualified 
one. 

Women, even in matters of strict business, must 
have their little favouritisms, and, of course, 
Holt had a favourite cow. 

Daisy Spot, so called, it is presumed. from a white 
star upon the patient creature’s bony forehead, was 
milked by her mistress’s own hands—an honour 
which Daisy so little appreciated that she never 
lost an opportunity of overturning the pail. 

One afternoon in the second week of Mr. Leigh's 
arrival, Muriel had carried her pail down to the 
paddock, milked Daisy, and stood with one bare, 
shapely arm resting on its broad back and the 
other strained at the full pail ready for the start 


home. 

In this attitude Mr. Leigh came upon her. 

However curt he might be in his intercourse with 
men, there was no remission in his politeness to the 
gentler sex. 

His head was bared in an instant, and he turned 
from the path down which he was speeding, hat iz 
h 


and. 

Muriel extended her hand across the cow—Daisy 
refused to move—and with a smile he took it. 

“Good evening. Miss Holt. A full pail ?”’ 

“* Very,” said Muriel, “ see !”” 

He nodded. 

“ A good cow,” he said, scanning Daisy’s pointe 
with his calm gray eyes. “And your favourite, 
doubtless. Are you going to the farm ?”’ 

Yes,” said Muriel, lifting the pail. 

* Let me carry it for Pgs he said. 

“ No, thank you,” said Muriel, “I am used to it; 
it is no great weight——”’ 

But very gently, but, also very firmly, he took the 
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pail from her, and walked along as if he were 
ing a paper balloon. ; F : 

« You are very busynow,” said Muriel, walking 
at his side and wonduatiag: why men should be so 
much stronger than women 

“Yes,” he said. “Tem short-handed,,aud the. 
lambs are troublesome.” 

?” asked she), 


“ Are they all doinge 
“No fault to fimd’with the 


“ Yes, very,” he 
oattle,” he added, y 
She noticed the emp! ‘and the distinction. 
“Isthe ins aot 8a = ?” sho said:. 
He lau as gh. 
; far from rts replied. “T 
. I can Believe; looking at that 
Rabywood wheat, “and 
the‘Holmeland,, 


‘to me. Worlk is my only 
better;, Andale man 

“And one to hardiworlied isa weery/one,” in- 

terrupted Muttel, gently. 

h ‘ome ted. Seilings ec 
e repeated, ngi- 

fied truth, MiveHolb 

take to excessithat 


“You under” Tee i’ she said}. “I 
ean carry that pail 1 would let 
me now. I am taking you from 8.” 

“No,” he said, “I can out across by the foot- 
path, and I would rather carry it, please. A mag- 
nificent sunset. The marquis’s trees over yonder 
ate turtied to gold, if he but knew it.” 

** You are au admirer of nature ?”” said Muriel: 

i . Leigh. “A humbleone: Who's 


“ Farmers very often,” replied Muriel.. “They 
grow too accustomed tb all the varying changes, and 
view them from a money-making light, The clouds 
mean nothing to then but showers for’ the young 
wheat, the noonday sun but the ripening power 
for the full ear, the thunderstorm counts as 
nothing more than a destroyer of blight, and a sun- 
set, well, I suppose—that being of little palpable 
ase in agriculture—passes unregarded.” 

Mr. Leigh was guilty of a prolonged, genuine 


Wa 

4s this'the daughter of a country farmer or a 
pupil of Minerva—philosophy in the disguise of a 
dairymaid with a milking-stool for stylus ? 

“There are farmers and farmers,” he replied, 
after a pause, during which he allowed his astonish- 
ment to politely evaporate. “I am not an enthu- 
siast—one in a neighbourhood is sufficient, and 

ou have Mr. Vandike—but I love nature ; indeed I 
five nothing else to love.” 

A strange speech, savouring of effeminacy from a 
strong, healthy man’s lips, but it had nothing about 
it ridiculous, coming from him, for it was simple, 
solemn truth, and was spoken as truth should be— 
gravely and without-a strain for effect. 

Muriel looked straight before her and then up at a 
etarling. 

* You are alone in the old house ?” she said. 

“Quite,” he said, “save for an old house- 
keeper.” 

“Do you not feel solitary and low-spirited P’”’ she 
asked, looking at him seriously.and then away at the 
grim old farmstead and its fallen shutter. 

“No,” he said, with alow laugh. ‘“ As I never 
take refuge init until I am thoroughly tired [ am 
too sleepy to indulge in melancholia. Now you 
understand why I need hard work,” 

She nodded. 

“Twas thinking——” she said, then stopped. 

He looked at her patiently and inquiringly. 

“That—my father would be very glad to see youat 
Rubywood any time, any evening. We are almost 
always alone, and 

* Thank you,” he said;gratefully. “‘ Do not think 
me churlish if I refuse, but at present what with 
my lambs and my poor land [ have’ too much 
work even for such a pleasure as you hold out 
to mo.” 

The refusal was certainly not given churlishly, 
but it was given firmly, and Muriel did not repeat 
er press the invitation more warmly. 


y this time they had reached the dairy. 


thas beet), 





Mr. Leigh set the pail down on the threshold and 
hat in hand-ready to say. -bye. 


stood 

Muriel held out by Seite ealight blush and 
a simple but kind! 

Mr, Leigh took the and bent over it, snes, 
with an answering.“ good-night;” 

in so doing nearly knocked’ down : 
bri who hadisome: up the path’ in time to see 


the uishmentof the milking-pail and polite 


farewell. ‘ ‘ * 
hag youre fy aka) Mrs Leigh, with his|/ 
gtave smile. ve ih A Dated | 
g yours” s#id Mie: Heathorbridge, holtit 


ne he said, —_ 
ways that I know of; a master’s eyes can’t be in 
every corner. But.there’ ing. wrong over 
Tidesdale. Aunt ill, and,I am 


suimoned there 
el, all anxiety, re- 


@ somethin 
Dorothy. ia taken 
haste.” 


post : 

“Post haste!’ repeated ‘Muri 
proach, and astonishment, “then 
‘gone? Oh, dear’ me, how'can: you lean 
nothing was the matter !’’ 

“T haven't seen her for three’years,” pleaded the 
young man, 

“ All the more reason that you should’hasten, for 
fear you may never see her again,’ said Muriel, 
gently, but firmly. 

“ Tidesdale is forty miles across country,” said 
the lover, looking upimploringly: “I shall’be away 
two, three days, perhaps a week. I couldn’t go 
without saying I was going, without leaving word 
with the farmer.” - 

Muriel moved inpetiontiy. 

A man who would dangle at her heels for love of 
her while a dying relative called in vain was little 
likely to win 
only Mr. Heatherbridge could have seer it. 


But he was mentally blind, with a lover’s natural‘ 


obtuseness and a fresh attack of jealousy. 

It.was. quite bad enough to leave the coast clear 
for three days to that wooden-headed painter fellow, 
but simply intolerable to do so with anew and mora 
formidable suitor in the field, for of course the 
ardent Mr. Heatherbridge could not contemplate 
the possibility of any man coming’ within the 
radius of Muriel’s bright glances without. bending 
the knee, least of all a man who commenced thus 
early by carrying milk-pails. 

* Well,”’ said Muriel. “Father is in the parlour 
making up his books; go and tell him yourself I 
am so sorry for the poor lady lying waiting for 

ou ” 


you. 

‘* Good-bye,” said Mr. Heatherbridge. ‘ Indeed 
Tam sorry to go, for I wanted ——” 

“ Good-bye,” said Muriel, not unkindly but 
firmly, and the owner of the Howe furned round and 
walked quickly, into the house. 

“Eh,” said Farmer Holt, “your Aunt Dorothy 


Heatherbridge ill? Go at once, my lad; why, tlie | sh 


farm be worth twenty thousand pound! ‘Sent for 
you?’ Why, Alfred, man, delay’s dangerous—that’s 
Scripture or something that’s equally powerful. 
Say good-bye to Muriel and go at once.”’ 

“T have said good-bye to Miss Holt; farmer,’ 
said Mr. Heatherbridge'as he retreated, and the 
farmer, catching the rather dissatisfied tone, looked 
after him with a disquieted countenance. 

“Dorothy Heatherbridge is worth twenty or 


thirty’ thousand, and there bean’t a nearer kin to |. 


her than the lad! Why, he will be the richest.man 
in Berkshire. What’s happened with Mariel? He 
looked like a three-cornered hat, all points.” And, 
shaking his head, he returned to his columns, the 


nd, and | / 





contents of which required “ totting up,” a result 
attained only by great travail and mental labour, 


CHAPTER VI.. 
. clasp me, sweet, whilst thon art mine 
». Aud do not tale my ter rs*amiss,: 
rs must flow to wasira@ay 
BS apo that showsso stetnas this 
somewhile I ferg-t 
come th 


ons or’ all the silk looms of Lyons 


ory” d not rival the ge ty a the 
crushed beneath 





why ‘hiven’t you ted perhaps: 
there as if ing by the stream and listening to its murmurs. 


er heart by that sort of devotion, if’ 


, and high ia 

» the starling 
sweetest of human 
fie iplad 


In 
} were” “ir tie. daily toil for a little 
@ little pleasure, and their rest and pleasure 
they took often by the brook. 
at is secon ——— andas roe nam Pred 
roun unconscious 
tnd louy Yoba eeatea thetallouslas by the babbling 
stream, and wending thither was almost sure to find 
Muriel there, sea book in hand or stand- 


Thus they talked and grew confidential. 
Wynter 1 re with the: pom 0m of. simple, 
truthful nature, gradually found a nameless delight 
in opening his mind.to the eagerears of the beauti- 


ful, sympathetio-eyed girl. , 

He talked of his old er of his dead people; she 
listened eagerly and shed tears unseen : she suffered 
with him. He talked of his favourite dogs, of some 
ludicrous séene in the northern: kitchen, she 
laaghed vith him. He talked again of his hopes, of 
the luck he had found in his’ cattle ; she rejoiced 
with him. 

The stream has only one resting-place, and 
through all its windings and meanderings, though 
it seems to have forgotten its far-away home, it is 
ever tearing down to the ocean. Such intercourse 
as this, sttay and wander from the straight courss 
at might, had only one bourne, and that was 
ove. 

One morning Wynter Leigh woke with the 
trath flashed into his soul. 

He loved Muriel Holt, 

She was th eartli’s gladdess; and without her 
life had lost ite salt, 

To, such 4 tian, earnest, single-purposed, sach a 
consciousiess was momentous. 

He carried the’ secret with hini for three days, 
looked at his sheep, ttamped across hia fields, 
plucked ears of growing cora-with it echoing in his 
a and thrilling in his ears with cach note of the 

irds. 

On the fourth.day he met Muriel, and his heart 
seemed to leap forth and claim her as its own. . 

“Well,” he said, as they shook, hands, “Tt 
thought you had'neglected the old haunt, had groro 
tired of it——” 

* And me,” he had almost added, but stopped 


ort. 

“No,” she said, “I. shall never do that, bat I 
have been busy. ‘I am father’s housekeeper as well 
as his daughter, you know.” 

He nodded, | 

“new. : 

Muriel seated herself'on the fallen elm; Wynter 
Leigh threw himself down almost. at her feot, the 
crushed buttercups clung to him reproachfilly but 
unheeded, ' 

“ Did I not hear the bell tolling. this morning ?”* 
he‘said, after a féw ‘moments’ silence, 
Yes,” said Muriel, “*for Mrs. Dorothy Heatlier- 





ie Mr, Heathérbridge's aunt. Sho died leat 
nig uve € 
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He looked , 

‘‘Mr. Heatherbridge has been away with her, I 
suppose P” 

Muriel.inelined her head. 

“ Yes, he will stay till after the funeral... I have 
been looking after his turkeys; that-has made! me 
s0 longs’ 

He looked up almost sharply. 

I r his turkeys P’’ he said. 

** Yes,”’ said Muriel, simply. 

She saw nothing uncommon or significant in: the 
fact 

‘‘ Father promised to leok after the farm, and he 
forgot the turkeys. Poor things! because they are 
oey snd ouly fowls they would have.been neglected 
most: 6.” 

Mr. Leigh looked relieved. 

“You have known Mr. 
time ?”’ he said. 

“Yes, sinse we were children,” — Muriel. 

The next question followed naturally. 

“ Do you remember our first meeting ?” 

** Yes,”” she’ replied} ‘and how communicative IT 
was.” Do'you know I thonght you were Mr. Leigh 
until you asked ‘the way to Hopwood, and then 

the Holme without going in ?’”’ 

Ho smiled. t 

“ Communicative/" he’ said. “You' must have 
thought me inquisitive: Do youeknow I wanted 
ouly to put one questiow??’ 7 

“ Did you—what was it ?’”’ said Muriel: 

‘7 wanted to asks you who-you were,” he-replied. 

Shesmiled. . 

‘‘T should have: told you, and not thought you 
rude either. Our manners here in Rubywood are 
what Mr, Vandike calls unsophisticated.’ ._ 

“ Mr. Vandike expresses his unflattering opmions 
freely,” he said, quietly, 

“« nes is 73% shone, = ond ty hikes 

be t’s high praise; howit would. grati 
or any one, to hear you say it. What are you read: 


ing? ‘ : 
She held the book back downwards, and he took 
Bp also si: a le reer 
“ Browning,”’ he, sai neing at it, and locking” 
ap at her thoaghttully.” Wind you qadeteiand it? 
Why, I wotider, wiien t6's0 many it isan enigma ?” 


Heatherbridge some 


ee. waid Muriel, with an un. | 


ivé the back, my book please. 
the book, and as she took it their 


the tide of rms fg swept through. 
His strong hand ‘cloved on‘ the’ book, fingers and 


“\evtschebep tamenstty ough, then quickl 
e up, ; + then quickly 
lowered‘ her eyes, tonihtiagened half-frightened, 
'y it'wase the first time:sho had'seen perfect love in 
N wan’s face, and thereis a sort of grandeur in it 
that es the awful. 

“ Muriel,’’ he said, in a low, quick voice, bending 
over her and keeping: the: fingers still, though the 
book had dropped. among the flowers; ‘‘ Muriel 
I cannot keep silence; any longer. You have 
not seen the brook for three. days, nor I you 
but I have learnt a life’s lesson in that little while, 
Cannot you guess what itis? [have learnt that I 
love you—love you, Muriel, Oh, that.I could find 
words to tell yon how dearly, how truly, Look, at 
mé, Muriel, dear Muriel, and see how I love you. For- 
give me if T ‘have startled youl I am a rough, 
awkward man, not fit to tonch you, I did mot mean 
to spek&k—at least till I had gained permission— 
but—but—my love has eaten me up, body and sonl, 
and’ ‘wher my hand touched yours ‘twas as if our 
hearts had met. Oh, Muriél; on ! Yell me you 
are not angry, that'you do not hate me—that you 
will etrive to love me, even to like me, a little!’ 

He was on one knee beside the elm, and was lean- 
ing forward in an eager attempt to catch a glimpse 
of her hidden faee; he could feel her small hand 
trembling in:his, like the heart of a:captive dove. 

*“ Oh, speak, Muriel,” he pleaded, putting up one 
hand to'lherarm. ‘Only «® word—one little word 
to'tell me I may hope——’’ 

Muriel stopped himieffectually, 

She rose,’ put both hands up’to: her face and 

sobbed. ’ 
Aghast, and positively white, Wynter Leigh bent 
over her, grasping, her, hand, and. strnggling man- 
fully, with the fearfully. strong 
his heart, 

“For Heaven’s.sake,’’ he pleaded, in an agitated 
voice, ‘do not cry, 1 shall never forgive myself, 
never, for so frightening, you, Muriel 1, will.go 
away, do anything, but don’t.ory ;.every; sob stabs 
me to the beart,” 

Muriel choked back, her tears and sank down 
again; she even uncovered her face, and sat, blush- 
ing but sorrowful, gazing downwards. 

‘ i ynter Leigh ,bent over her, his heart beating 
ast. 


“You: have forgiven me?” he whispered ; “ you 
will say Yes? Muriel; yon know I Jove you!” 
And as he spoke his hand tightened’ on er arm, 


desire to clasp her to: 





She turned pale; and her head drooped low. - 
It was not sa Lei 
terpreted it rightly, and, with a sharp, quick sigh 


caught her to him. 

“ Oh; my darlingy a darling;’’ he’ whispered, “I 
never thought I:should be so happy.’ You are more 
Will you not sag youlore ef. Thiakewhet joy i¢ 

you: me 
woaldgtve ma” 


"I do love you,” said Muriel, in a tone almost too 
low for him,te hear. ‘‘ But——” , 

* But. what? But- nothing!’’ he. exclaimed, 
hotly:. “ If you love me.ever so little, I care for 
nothing-—no one’else., There is no one who can. 
ave pees nee page i penal at once, 

‘ore sun and. ot you—ay, 44a man 
pleads for his life {” 

Muriel 


trembled and drew baek from him. 
bs To-night??” said, wistfully and sorrowfully. 
**'Yes,”” he eagerly, struck by her manner. 
+ ny and what you fear? Surely,” and he 
turn : wae “ surely you are not promised to any 
one else 

“ No, no,” she breathed, quickly, then turned her 


heat away, her eyes filled with tears. 

“No P What then ma harass ii he murmured, 
we fe A ‘to him: “Do you fear your 
—Iather 


Mudel'e td 
Muriel’s face Me Batty tigate His own grew 
hot‘and crimson: He'could not choose but remen- 
ber'that he was # Leigh, and that through the whole 
cotirse of his life‘e had never done atiglit to cast: a 
shadow on the old name. He VR farmer—* 
Farmer Holt’s highest estimate of a! " 

“Oh,” he said; quietly, “I had forgotten! T ant 
poor, Muriel. You fear-for that.’’ 

“ Not for myself,’’ said Muriel, turning to‘him ‘at 
once, her seff, hand upon: his arm, and: sen a 
thrill through hit at its touch: “ Notfor' - 

know that,: but my father. Oh, you do not 
Enow hiss, : He is:20, goad, a0: kind, but-che never 
goes from his word or his wish, and—and——” 

He-took her hand and. lifted-it to his lips, 

It was his first cimwend no. companion of Arthur’s 
Table Round could have given it with more knightly 
reverence. ‘ 

‘*T know,” he said, “and I had forgotten. Nay, 
I remembered nothing, bat my. love,,and I oan 
scarce think of anything else even now. Do you 
think I love you the less for refusing to. give the 
shadow when ‘your father holds the substance, m 
darling? for you aré mine, though the whole wor 
rose and 5 betweén us. You are mine, Muriel 
my very own, if Heaven’s love counts as part of 
us—mine whether I win you.from your father,or 
not: Mine! in Ea ys do‘ not know what a 
strong man’s love’ is! th'that word graven on 
my heart I could go to the grave for.you! How 
much ‘more féa' ty can’ I ‘go toask’ hiny for you ? 
Don’t fear, my darling; no man could win such » 
priceless jéwel without a struggle for*it, no’ man 
deserves t5° wear it. who’ would shrink’ from the 
a I'l) go to/him to-nigitt—I will tell him'the 
truth.” 

Muriel’s face grew white: she knew what a bitter 
mockery the truth would: be with all the strength 
on one side and not the ghost of a chance for the 
weaker one, 

‘“* No, .no,’’ she said, forced to speak in her agony: 
‘No, no, do not gotohim. It is useless:. You'do 
not know him... Oh, what,will you think of me for 
speaking like this?. But I cannot helpiit. He will 
send me away—he loves me better than anything in 
the world, but he is so firm, se stern, and I know, 
I know, he will not say yes.” 

She did not cry now, her heart was-too full of des- 
pair, for she knew the truth, the bitter truth. 

Wynter Leigh’s dark “eyes were bent upon. the 
ground for a few minutes. They were moist and 
tremulous, but infinitely, passionately tender, when 
he lifted them to her face again, 

“My darling,”’ he: said, “I understani, believe 
that I understand; if''you uttered no. words, my 
love is so great that’ my heart.would glean your 
paren from your face. I know all. you would 
say, and I know that it'must be true: Farmer Holt 
is a good anda kind man: He’ has ‘said that 
you shall not marry ® poor man, and you know 
it. Yow know that’ he would’ take’ some strong 
measuressend" you away perhaps’’—his voice 
quivered a little theres put’ you out of my reach, 
separate us—ctit us'off from hope. You know him 
andchi8 ‘nature better than I could ever‘ learn to do. 
You know the danger to be’féared: Separate’'us! 
My darling, I.could mot ‘bearit—I could love and 


| struggle with the faintest hope of’ you—but, with- 


out, life would not be worth:having. Iam silent, 
He shall hear no wordof it. I have your love——’’’ 

** No, no,” pleaded Muriehio“‘ We must ‘never 
meet again. I cannot, I will not deccive him.” 

The strong man sank) on. the: tree, his hea 
“owered, his handg-clasped out in front of» him, 
opr planed, agitate ane moved to his: innermost 
80) eo 


ying“ yes,” but Wynter gh in- | f 





Then hs sprang up, a noble resolution in his 


ace. 

“Be it so!” he said, looking her in the face. 
“My love is stronger than death. Give me your 
hand, Mutiel, and ‘let me look into your eyes. . . 
You will be true; your’eyes cannot deceive. Task 
you to'wait'six months. I have'a plan which I will 
work out—it shall sacceed; for my love will make it, 
Then I will go to him’and ask him’ to’ give you to 
me—a little less poor, but nota whitmore worthy.’’ 

Muriel listened to the heartstirring love, kept back 
her tears, and extended her haud, longing with 

Heaven knows what intensity to throw herself upon 
his breast. 

_ He caught her hand—both of them—pressed his 
lips to them passionately, then, forming the words 
‘* Farewell, Heaven bless you, my darling,’ with 
his lips, hurriedly left. Ler, 

(To be continued.) 


LEISURE. 

Bzwake of men who say, “ When I have leisure I 
will do it.” Theymever find time to do anything, 
The same reply has been made to thousands, who 
were none the better for the promise; for they were 
so lazy they never found a moment’s leisure to at- 
tend to anything of importance. 

It is quite easy for a smart, active man to put 
forth a little extra exertion to db yuu a favour—and 
he will'generally doit. Bat as for starting’ a dila- 
tory; lazy’ man, itis out of the quéstion, You‘'never 








“find him on hand‘for’ahything, excepting, it may be, 


to get a good dinner. Woe-would’ rather’ be told’ I 
won’ t'do it)” ‘than hearths foolish“ Pertiaps I will,” 
or “If I’ lixve leisure Iwill.” In’one case we know 
what to dépend upon; and make our calculations 
accordingly, In the other we ‘know not how to 
turt,. 

Béware, then, ofthe men who havé-no leisure, and 
solicit'yout favoursof those who are quite full of 
business. ° 





THE SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
Tr is not in pearl powder, nor in golden hair-dye,s 
=e in jewellery... It caunot be got.in a bottle or ® 
x 


It is pleasant to be handsome; but all beauty ie 


not in~prettiness. Thére is a higher beauty, that 


makes us love people tenderly, Eyes, nose, hair,-or 
skin never did that yet ; though it is pleasing to see 
fine features. What you are will: make your face 
ever for you-in the end, , whether nature has;made it 
plain or pretty. ; 

people are never ill-looking, Whatever 
their faces'may be, an amiable expression atones for 
all, If they can be cheerful also no one. will love 
them the less because their features are not regular, 
or because they ** too fat, or too thin, too pale or 
too dark. Cul!' «im of the mind adds another 
charm to their fuces,a) J, on the whole, if any girl is 
desirous of being !**: | by tlie many and loved by 
the one, it is. more her power than she may be~ 
lieve to accomplish iu»: object. 

Cosmetics. wil! 1.4 accomplish it, however. 
Neither will fine d:oss; though a woman who does 
not dress becomingly wrongs herself. 

Forced smiles and affected amiability will be of 
no avail; but if she can manage to feel kindly to 


‘everybody, not to be jealous, not to be cross, to be 


happy if possible, and to encourage contentiment, 
then something will,come into her face that will out- 
last youth’s roses, and gain her not only a husband 
but. life-long lover. 








EXPORTATION AND IMPORTATION OF HoRsEs IN 
Franoz—During the first eleven months of 187 
France imported 8)534 horses of all kinds, and during 
the same period exported 22.407, the imports amount- 
ing to a value of 10,064,800 francs, while the exporte 
attained 17,409,250 francs. During the same period 
of 1873 she imported 11,580" horses, and exported 
23,787. The imports were worth: 11,726,000 francs, 
while the value of the exports was 18,651,550 france. 

PHILOSOPHY AND Cop Fisai—Ol, cod-fish, cod- 
fish, what a marvellous: influence upon civilisation 
and human progress thou humble but nutritious cod- 
fish hast been! Thou hast’ been a mine of wealth to 
a vast population,’ It seemsas'though Good Mother 
Natare, foreseving the needs of humanity, had made 
special preparations for a good supply of this very 
necessary article of food for body and brain. She 
floated her icebergs, which were filled with the saudy 
b 0 n seas, down to'the Galf Stream, 
where they melted, aud depositing their débris formed 
the Grand) Bank of Newfoundland. It was the 
work, the slow and toilsome work, of ages. Every 
spring, thousands of these bérgs, one-third above 
water and two-thirds: below, the upper part clear, 
sparkling, and translucent, ‘reflecting the sun 
shine, and giving it back to the enraptured eye 
with that prodigality and brilliancy of colouring 
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which only Nature can afford, the lower part mixed 
with the coast bottom of Greenland or Labrador to 
the extent of some thousands of cart-loads, came 
floating down majestically through Davis's Strait, 
and meeting the warm air and warm water of the 
Gulf Stream, melted and deposited their contribu- 
tion, until at last those immense shoals were formed 
where thou, oh, stately cod-fish, and thou, oh, nimblw 
haddock,| do swarm, And it is said that these sand- 
banks have huge depressions like vast valleys, 
which serve as aquaria, and that when a fishing 
vessel is lucky enough to anchor over one of them 
it can fill its hold and deck with as many as it can 
carry. For generations the inhabitants of New- 
foundland, and the venturesome folk who live on 
the coast as far south as Long Island Sound, get 
their daily bread, or lay up a competency, from this 
never failing source of wealth, We have often won 

dered how many people on the globe get their living 
out of and subsist principally upon thee, thou lovely 
cod- fish 


HARD AS OAK. 
3; Bedaade: 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

At this moment the door opened and Uumiah 
Spindrel was ushered in by the servant, who stam- 
mered an apology, stating that she had knocked 
three times, but could get no response, 

When the woman had gone out Uumiah said: 

“Look here, young fellow, you are not good at 
keeping an appointment. I thought you were with 
the girl, and 1 waited till I was about tired. So I 
wandered down to a saloon, where the ‘ boys” fre- 
quent, and I met there the girl’s father, and Lloyd, 
and Rubini. They seemed to bein a fix, for she had 
promised to meet them close by, as they were all going 
on some excursion. They have waited nearly two 
hours over the time, and the girl not putting in an 
appearance the old man got very anxious, and started 
off to fetch her. I knew if he found you here there 
might be a scene, so I started at the same time, and 
hare got afew lengths ahead. Now take my ad- 
vice and make yourself scarce” 

“Oh, yes, for Heaven’s sake, go!” cried Mary, in 
alarm. 

“Not until you promise me that you will see me 
worrow.” 

“1 promise you.” 

“ Good-bye, darling,” he whispered, as he pressed 
her hand and hurried from the house with Spindrel, 

They had scarcely got many yards away before 
Mr. Holmwood drove up, in time to see their re- 
treating figures; and recognizing that of Uumiah, he 
met his daughter with a frown, and ina voice of 
anger demanded to know what he had been there for, 
and who the stranger was that was with him; two 
questions that Mary quite as firmly refused to 
answer, saying: 

“Gentler tones might have served you better. I 
em not your servant, but your daughter,” 

“There will be a reckoning some of these days 
between me and Uumiah Spindrel. He’s playing me 
false, he had best beware.” 

Then Mary Holmwood and her father went out, 
and in the heart of the former was a great feeling of 
sorrow, and in the heart of the latter a great feeling 
of revenge. 

* © Ge Foy . 

“Well, I suppose you have been spending your 
time with the girl pretty comfortably,” said Spindrel, 
when he and Robert had got a cousiderable distance 
from the house. 

“Oar interview on the whole has been a very 

inful one,” was the answer, “nor can I say that it 

as been altogether satisfactory. Itis very evident 
that Miss Holmwood is the victim of a plot, and it 
would seem that in some measure you cannot hold 
yourself blameless in the matter.” 

“I have no desire to whitewash the part I’ve 
played, end I’m heartily sorry that ever I had any 

andin the affair at all. The fact is, I objected 
strongly when Holmwood planned it. You see, he 
was down on his luck, things hadn’t prospered with 
him, and my resources had run dry, so I wasinduced 
to shake bands over an unpleasant bargain.’ 

“Then am Ito gather from the confession that 
the statement you made to Miss Holmwood in Aber- 
deen with reference to her mother was false ?” 

“ Well, that statement was sufficiently wide of the 
truth to justify a stronger term being applied to it.” 

“I thank you for this acknowledgment,” said 
Robert, in evident delight. “It has been one of the 
cruellest blows that could possibly have been inflicted 
on the poor girl. It has had a marked impression 
upon her, and given her a look of despair and care 
—ce not to be nu @ face o young and bean- 





“That is just as I think,” answered Spindrel, 
calmly. “But thisis how it happened: Holmwood 
had tried often to get the girl away, but could not 
succeed. He was particularly anxious to have her 
here, and when it was arranged that I should go for 
her, Holmwood suggested that in the event of his 
daughter still refusing to come I was to make use of 
that asa last argument. The fact is, his daughter’s 
marriage is the very last card he has to play, 
and so he holds on like a leech because they 
are big stakes for him to win, and if he 
should lose he will have to ~etire to other scenes. 
As far as I am concerned I’m going to stand clear 
though, so you can just tell the girl from me that 
she has nothing to make herself’ uneasy abont. She 
might have disproved my statement long ago by 
applying to her mother, But then thie has never 
occurred to her, and she has always vowed to me she 
would never write to her mother again. You couldn’t 
have appeared on the scene at a more opportune 
time, and I feel better now, for the girl’s white face 
had got to haunt me. Before ra came I had ideas 
of telling her the truth, but I did not see that it 
would mend matters much, because how was she 
to get away? And I: heard from Holmwood that 
Rubini had informed his daughter that you were 
married.” 

“The villain!” Rober: exclaimed. 

“Quite so, There is a good deal of villany about 
now-a-days. However, now that you know the 
truth of the affair you can set her mind right, 
and, take my advice, get away as soon as you 
can.’ 


2. 

“T feel grateful to you for this information, and 
hope I sball have no difficulty in persuading Miss 
Holmwood to leave her father.” 

“I don’t think she will offer any objection. But 
you must do the thing neatly and quietly, or Holm- 
wood will try and stop you: There's a steamboat 
starts on Saturday—secure berths at once ; don’t take 
ae on board till the last moment, and then you are 
safe.’ 
“Your plan is a good one and I think T shall 
adopt it after I have had another interview with 
Miss Holmwood.” 

On the following day Robert called early at the 
house of Miss Holmwood. He had not to wait long 
on Mary appeared, She was agitated and con- 

used, 


“You must not stay,” she exclaimed, after they 
had greeted each other. “‘My father is at home. He 
saw you and Spindrel leave the house yesterday, 
ft suspecting that something is wrong, he is vigi- 

ant.” 

“Darling, you must fly with me. Return with 
me to your mother, to happiness,” Robert said, 
hastily, as he drew her to him. 

“No, no, no! De not ask mg! 
my mother.” 

“The obstacle that d to exist yesterday 
no longer exists,” he answered. “My surmise is 
confirmed, Spindrel has confessed that the whole 
affair was a diabolical plot arranged by your father. 
Spindrel himself was the tool. There was not even 
the shadow of truth in the statement he made to in- 
duce you to leave Aberdeen.” 

With a cry of joy she threw her arms round his 
neck, and as she pillowed her bead upon his breast 
she murmured : 

“Heaven be thanked that out of my heart has 
_— this awful bitterness and that my burden has 

n lightened !”” 

‘*Renew your promise, love, to become my wife,” 

“When and where you will. To you I owe hap- 
piness and ali that can make life sweet. If the poor 
reward of myself can repay you, take me, Robert, 1 
am yours.” 

“ By the next steamer which sails we will 


I cannot return to 





** Yes, but we must be cautious.” 

“Perhaps it would be as well for me not to come 
here again, as there are only three days iutervening 
before our departure.” 

“TI think with you that it will be adviseble for you 
tostay away. I can go out in the ordinary way and 
meet you on board.” 

“An excellent arrangement. Let it hold good.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words when the door 
opened and Mr. Holmwood appeared. 

“ Who are you, sir? and by what right do you 
intrude yourself on my daughter's presence?” he 
demanded, in an excited tone. 

“T have yet to learn that I am intruding,’”’ was 
Robert’s quiet answer. 

“ Mary, who is this man?” 

* A friend.” 

“Then let me tell you this; it would have been 
more creditable if you had told me who your friend 
was yesterday, when I asked you. But the fact of 
his being in company with Spindrel then convinces 
me that he is certainly no friend of mine, Therefore, 





sir,” turning to Robert, “I order you to instantly 
leave the house,” 

Mary and Robert exchanged looks, They both saw 
how useless it would be to enter into a wordy dis- 
cussion that could only result in evil. So Robert 
bowed politely and said: 

“Tcomply with your order, Mr. Holmwood, and 
er the pleasure to wish you @ very good morn. 
ng.” 

When Ainsleigh had left the house, Holmwood 
~ sy to Mary, and said, with ill-concealed pas- 
sion: 

“Who is that fellow? I command you to tell 
me. 

“A command I treat with the disdain it deserves.” 

The man was perfectly dumbfounded, During the 
time she had been with him she had obeyed him 
blindly, almost slavishly. Now this sudden opposi- 
tion to his will not only ar d his deepest anger, 
but alarmed him for the success of his plans, A few 
days more and she was to be married to Lloyd. A 
large house had already been taken and elegantly 
furnished, the settlement was drawn up and 
only awaited the signatures, while a document had 
been prepared in which it was to allow from 
the joint fortunes of the man and wife a sum of two 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum to Mr. Holm. 
wood for the-term of his natural life. The prospect 
of letting such a windfall slip from his grasp wae 
scarcely to be thought of. 

There was eilence for a time, then he continued : 

“Tam inclined to think you are practising some 
deception, and that my plans for your future will ‘be 
frustrated.” 


“Rather say for your own future, since you are 
disposed to sell me with as little regard for my feel- 
ings as if I were a horse or a dog.” 

“ Mary,” he cried, in a tone of mock sorrow, “ this 
is positive ingratitude. You forget that you are ad- 
dressing your father.” it 

“No, I do not forget; with sorrow I remember it. 
And I blush with shame as I remember that you are 
my father.” 

“ Ah!” escaped from the lips‘of the man, as these 
words were uttered. It was like the cry of a 
wounded animal, for he was stung, not with remorse, 
but with an inward sense that her words meant 
danger—in short that he had been baffled. ‘* There 

been treachery at work,” he said, “and some 
one is endeavouring to alienate your affections from 


me. 

“ That could scarcely be, seeing that affection has 
never existed. The child-love that might baye been 
iu my heart when you left your, unfortunate family 
years ago has been deadened, if not entirely killed, by 
the lapse of time, and the knowledge during that 
time that you could allow my mother to —- 
and toil for the support of her family unaided by 
you.” 

The man writhed, but did not speak. 

“ When I came here,” she went on, “it needed no 
very great power of penetration from me to fathom 
your motives with reference to myself, as I have said 
you wish to sell me, shamelessly, disgracefully. i 
was indifferent to this, while I laboured under the 
sense of the awful stizma‘ you tried to set upon me. 
Happily, that has been removed, and I eme a 
little touched, perhaps, with my sorrow, from dark. 
ness to light, and it is my painful duty to stand here 
now and tell you that I feel only mingled contempt 
and pity,” 

With these words his worst fears were confirmed, 
his hopes were annihilated. 

“ What do you mean 2?” he stammered. 

“T mean that your dupe and tool, Spindrel, has 
confessed that the tale he told me at your instigation 
was a wicked fabrication.” 

Could Holmwood at that momert have hidden 
himself from the flashing eyes and piercing gaze of 
the daughter be had wronged he would gladly have 
dove sv. But he must face it out. Baffled though 
he was, he could not retreat like abeaten hound, and 
so, assuming an air of boldness, he said: 

“From. motives which I am unable to define, this 
villain, Spindrel, has sought to poison your mind 
against me, your nataral parent. Unable longer to 
bleed me through my purse, as bas been his work for 

ears, he takes this dastardly method to be revenged. 

he day of reckoning will come soon. But allowme 
to say that in the meantime, though love may be 
dead within you, you owe mea duty. Witha view 
of providing for your future, you are aware that I 
have sought to contract a marriage for you, and the 
affair has gone so far now that neither of us can re- 
cede with credit or honour, I shall therefore expect 
you to fulfil your part of the bargain, and immediately 
become the wife of Mr. Lloyd.” 

“Do not fear, sir,” she answered, “ that I shall do 
avything either discreditable or dishonourable in this 
matter, And I trust that for a while you leave me to 
my own reflections.” 
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His hopes revived a little, for he construed her 
words as meaning that she would marry Lloyd. 

“I am-giad,” he said, as he opened the door, and 
neld the handle in his hand, * that you have yet some 
filial regard for my feelings left. That is one of the 
things a girl of your age should hold sacred.” 

He went away, and Mary was leftalone. She was 
— more than words could express that such an 

terview should have taken place between her and 
ber father. She really pitied him, and shrauk in- 
stinotively, as all kindly natures do, at the thought 
that her words might have wounded him. Bat there 
were pleasant thoughts mingled nevertheless with 
the saddened ones ; pros: of peace and a happy 
future with a beloved husband, whose tender care 
would be manifold repayment for all she had suffered. 
Out of the dark’s ws that had so suddenly 
gathered on her young life she would go into the 
calm light of domestic bliss. She had loved and suf- 
fered, but the reward was coming! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Wuen Mr. Holmwood left Mary after the interview 
he felt sorely troubled. His daughter had suddenly 
risen in open rebellion against his authority, and 
what coercive measures could he adopt? was a 
question he asked himself; but it was far more 
easily asked than answered. He could not openly 
force her to a marriage. The law prevented that, 
and yet he had staked so much on ber union with 
Lloyd that failure now at the eleventh hour would 

ange him into a network of complicated difficulties, 

t was then Thursday, the marriage had been arranged 
to take place on the followiug ‘Tuesday, so that he 
would not have long to wait, he thought. But 
in the meantime he would confer with his friend 
Bubini. 

The two men had become very intimate. Rubini 
had managed to gain considerable influence over the 
mind of Holmwood. With the meanness character- 
istic of such a man, he hated Mary, and in this he was 
strengthened by his wife, whose jealousy had not yet 
died out. All the injury that she could inflict with 
her tongue upon the poor girl she did, And she took 
— opportunity to vilify her in quarters where it 
was likely to have an effect. She might even have 
caused an open rupture between Lloyd and his 
looked-upon future wife but for the interference of 
Rabini himself, who vowed that his wife was actuated 
solely hv motives of jealousy, and was not re- 
sponsible for her actions. ‘ 

Having failed in thie quarter, she sought an 
interview with Mr. Lloyd's father, to whom she told 
the same story, thus hopelessly widening the breach 
between the father and his unhappy son. 

When Holmwood met Rubini he lost no time in 
laying the facts of the case before him, and the latter, 
on the other laud, was at no loss to determine the 
precise cause of the sudden chauge. 

“It’s that fellow, Ainsleigh, whois responsible for 
this,” he said, when he had listened to the story. 
“ And I tell you what it is—we shall have trouble.” 

“Well, how is it to be avoided?” asked the other. 

“ Hurry the marriage on.” 

“She wouldn’t consent to that.” 

“Take her away then till the day arrives.” 

“How? She wouldn't go willingly.” 

“Humph | It is awkward. She bad not distinctly 
cefased to marry Lloyd, you say?” 

“No, not absolutely, but her words seemed to 
imply it,’ 

“Well, the best course is to keep your eye on the 
girl, and take particular care that she has no.com- 
munication either with Spindrel or Ainsleigh, more 
particularly the latter.” 

This advice was strictly carried out by Holmwood, 
who remained at home, watching his daughter's 
movements, The result was that Mary, fearing some 
obstacle might be thrown in her way of departure 
on the Saturday, wrote to Robert, to the address he 
had given her, explaining how matters stood, and 
asking him to arrange some plan to rescue her from 
the difficulty. 

Thereupon Ainsleigh took counsel with Spindrel, 
who planned that he should seek out Lloyd, induce 
him to take Mary out on the day of departure, and 
that an excuse should then be made to Lloyd for 
Mary to absent herself for a short time, when she 
should embrace the opportunity to escape. 

The scheme seemed very feasible. But a new 
difficulty arose—how was it to be communicated to 
Mary? for, if she were not forewarned, she might 
refuse to accompany Lloyd. 

After a little consideration Spindrel undertook to 
obtain au interview with Miss Holmwood, and, this 
being decided on, he hurried off to see Lloyd, 

As he expected, he found no difficulty in entrap- 
ping bim. The young man was delighted, aud 
everything was arranged for the trip. 

This part of the business being settled, he wrote 
on a slip ef paper. 


| leech. 





“Go out with Lloyd on Saturday morning. 
*\ U. SPINDREL.” 
And, addressing this to Mary, became his own post- 


man. 

He waited about outside of the house for some 
time, in the hope that he might be able to see her, 
and attract attention, but failing in that, he knocked 
boldly at the door, which was opened by the ser- 
vant, 

“Tam afraid you will not be able to see the young 
lady,” said the latter, ‘‘for her father has ordered 
her to keep her room, and see no one.” 

“ Is Mr. Holmwood in?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, I have a most important message to deliver 
to his daughter, and must see her for the space of a 
moment. This may possibly smoothe the way.” 

So saying, he winked knowingly at the woman, 
and slipped a substantial douceur into her hands. 

“Love laughs at locksmiths "; money is as 

in unfastening bolts and bars. 

The woman acknowledged the wink with an 
equally knowing smile, and as her palm closed 
greedily she whispered : 

“Just come inside for afew minutes, and I will 
try and manage it:for you.” 

Spindrel had not to wait long before Mary put in 
an appearance. 

“For Heaven’s .sake,’’ she exclaimed, as she 
entered the room, “go away, or the consequences 
may be dreadful, My father watches me like a hawk, 
a he has been greatly excited for the last few 

ys. 

Spindrel slipped the note into her hand. 

“ You will understand,” he said ; “‘ be sure and go.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words than a noise 
heard in the passage, and Mr. Holmwood, in a lond 
voice, demanded to know of the servant if she 
hadn’t admitted some one into the house, to 
which the woman falteringly replied : 

“Yes.” 

Mary hurried out of the room by ove door as 
Holmwood entered by the other aud confronted the 
intrader, 

His face was flushed, and he was evidently labour- 
ing ander unusual excitement. 

Spindrel was by'no means, a coward, but for ob- 
vious reasons he was anxious to avoid any difficulty 
with his old companion, so, before the other 
could speak, he said: 

“I am outof place here and will go.’’ 

He made a movement as if to carry out his resolu- 
tion, but Holmwood barred his paxsage. 

“Stay !’’ he cried, passionately, “* you come here 
intomy house like a thief; you do not leave it until I 
have had an explanation.” - 

“ Which if you wait till you get you will be bald- 
headed,” was the defiant auswer, 

The eyes of the enraged father glared. He was 
growing ferocious. 

“ Unumiah Spindrel,” he cried, “ you are a villain |” 

“ Possibly, but this no place to quarrel.” 

“*T demand to know your business here.” 

“ And I refuse to tell you.” 

The speaker tried to force his way out, but the 
other was on him like an aroused tiger. 

The two men closed together, silently, awfully. It 
was grip for grip—glaring eyes, dilated nostrils, 
clenched teeth, passion’s lurid glow on both faces. 

“T’ll strangle you!” Holmwood hissed, as he 
gained a slight advantage, and got his hands round 
the throat of his antagonist, straining every muscle, 
bringing all his energy to bear with a view of carry- 
ing out his threat, 

But though his nails were almost buried in the 
throat of the other until the skin was broken and 
blood flowed, Uumiah did not wince. He was the 
taller, stronger, and far more powerful man of the 
two, and possibly had he put all his strength out he 
might have crushed the other like a reed. But, in- 
censed as he was, there was something heroic linger- 
ing in his nature, and he refrained from using his 
full powers, 

**Holmwood, are you mad?" he said, his voice 
gutteral and low through the grip upon it. “ Let go, 
or, by Heaven! I will not be responsible for the con- 

uences.” 

ut mad or not mad, Holmwood held on like a 
Then there was a struggle and the two men 
went down. Over and overthey rolled, tugging and 
straining. The vice-like grip of Holmwood was 
telling, so that the other could stand it no longer, 
and as the door opened and Mary and the servant, 
alarmed by the noise, rushed in, he shook his foe as 
a bulldog might shake a terrier. 

“Let go,” he shouted, as, with a mighty twist he 
freed himself, and as the half-maddened man was 
about to spring again, he dealt him a savage blow 
between the eyes that sent him reeling into the far 
ecoruer, aud before he could recover Spiudrel hurried 
out of the house, 





Mary and the servant sponged the face of the 
prostrate man, and when he had recovered himgelf 
sufficiently, he rose to his knees and exclaimed ; 

“He shall not escape me. It shall be war to the 
death between us now.” 

As he left the room poor Mary sighed heavily and 
murmured : 

“ Oh, that ever it should have been my lot to wit- 
ness suchascene! But, thank Heaven, my trouble 
is coming to an end.” 

The evential Saturday came at last, and, as pre- 
arranged, Lloyd presented himself at Miss Holm- 
wood’s residence. 

The fight, if it could be called so, had one good 
result, as Mr, Holmwood’s face waa so disfigured 
and bruised that he could not go ont, 

He offered a strong objection at first to Mary’s 
going, but this was eventually overcome by Lloyd, 
who argued that he surely had a right to take his 
future wife out. Holmwood yielded reluctantly, and 
as Mary passed out of the house, to which she hoped 
never to return; and as she looked upon. her father, 
who in all human probability she would never more 
behold, she was moved by a deep feeling of pity. For, 
with all his sins and weaknesses and failings, te was 
uvhappily herfather. She kissed him, the first time 
for a very long while. His heart was touched. Fot 
is there not magic in a kiss, be it of pity or of love? 

Mary and Lloyd had not proceeded far before they 
were joined by Spindrel, and: the two hired a con- 
veyance and made their way towards the ferry, which 
lay in the same direction as the wharf from which 
the steamer would start. On the way Spindrel did 
not fail to take advantage of Lloyd's weakness for 
champagne, several bottles of which were, at Mr. 
Lloyd’s expense, disposed of at one of the hotele 
en route—so that the young man was very soon ia 
a state of reckless carelessness, When it wanted 
only half at hour to the time for the steamer to start, 
Lloyd was persuaded by! his companion to make 
auother cal] for champagne. Mary refused to ao- 
company them, saying she would remain in the cab 
until they returned. With some show of reluctance 
Lloyd consented to this, and the two men went in, 
Spindrel returning in about a minute, and, jumping 
into the cab, told the driver to hurry to the steam- 
boat. In a very short time the wharf was 
reached. Robert was standing at the gate, his 
heart beating high with suspense lest any hitch 
should occur, and when he caught sight of his 
beloved he rushed towards her and, in spite. of 
the crowd that stood around, embraced her, then 
clasping the hand of the man who had served him 
so well, he pressed it warmly. 

“I thauk you from my heart,” he said. “But 
come, we have no time to lose,” 

There was all the bustle and shouting and 
struggling incident to the departure of a laden 
steamer. Excited passengers were rushing about, 
policemen were shouting themselves hourse, porters 
were disputing their hiring wages. There were 
touts and loafers ia scores. The deafening roar of 
steam, the rumbling of heavily-laden trucks pro- 
pelled by grimy men, the lout clanging of a pon- 
derous bell, which for the third and last time warned 
tardy passengers to get on board. 

As Robert passed over the gangway with the arm 
of her for whom he bad braved and suffered so much 
linked in his, his thoughts flew back to a somewhat 
similar scene when he had first met her at the rail- 
way station nearly two years ago. 

Spindrel hurried down to the saloon with them, 
where a parting glass of wine was hastily swallowed 
The farewells were uttered, aud as Robert wy 
shook the hand of Uumiah he pressed into it 
bank-notes to the amount of one huadred pounds, 

Those who were not passengers were warned from 
the ship. Ponderous hawsers were cast adrift, the 
mighty machinery heaved and throbbed, sending @ 
vibratory thrill from stem to stern of the floating 
town. 

Round went the gigantic screw, churning the 
water into sheets of white foam, then from hundreds 
of throats burst forth a ringing cheer of “ God speed!” 
as the huge vessel commenced her journey, bearing 
her living freight—some to happiness, some to 
misery, some to new life, some to death, and all to 
the dangers of those mighty winds which lashed to 
fury the bosom of the vast ocean. 

As Uumiah Spindrel turned away he sighed, for 
his heart was sad. Somelow Mary had grown very 
dear to him. 

He bore for her a fatherly love. His life had been 
a desolate one—he had loved and lost in his youth, 
This was the secret of his recklessness, his sins. 
Mary Holmwood had gone, and he must retire into 
himself once more. 

A tear trickled down his cheek, a solitary tear it 
was, a messenger from the hidden goodness that lay 
in the depths of iis nature. 

He dashed it away, aud looking at the notes that 
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he still held iu his hands, he muttered, as he“passeil 
from the wharf into the busy street again, and went 
on his way: i? 
“ Heaven bless them, and give them a safé'voyage. 

I can have a few weeks’ jollity—bah ! f e 
and then—who knows ?—perhaps death 
(To be continued.) 14 


SCIENCE. 


To BrazeSueet [non.—Mix»« eolution of borax 
and water for the flux, and brass spelter; whieh lay 
thickly on the:iron ; melt gently over a clear smith’s 
forge ; remove the work from the fire directly the 
spelter is ran into the.joint,and.leave it to .eedl, 

Freres AT Spa-—The Council: have decided to offer 
the Society's Fothergill Gold Medal.for an effective 
means of extinguishing fire.on board ship, and they 
have directed: secretary to enter into. 
tion with leading: shipowners, with the view of enlist- 
ing their aid in this important matter, 

Tenacious Guass.—By dipping red-hot glass. in 
oll it becomes tough and retains ite transparency. 
If a rectangularpane of glass: were d flatwise and 
supported on two of its opposite edges to break when 
4 given weight is allowed to fall upon it—say. from 
the height of two feet—it would,.after having been 
toughened in the manner above stated, resist the 
game weight falling upon itfrom the height of. sixor 
eight feet. 

BRITTLE Frer.—Some horses have such brittle feet 
that it is difficult to keep their shoes on. This jis 
often caused by a sudden change from excessive and 
long eontinued wetness to extreme dryness, The 
best treatment is to rub the soles and shells of the feet § 
with a mixture composed of the following:—-+tar, 
two parts; beef suet; two parts; whale gil, four 
parts; beeswax and honey, one-part.each; melt over 
a slow fire, and wix well. 

Detection oF STARCH IN MiLK.—Dr. Hagar.ac- 
counts for occasional discrepancies inthe statements 
of different chemists, in regard to the presence of 
starch in a sample of milk, by the peculiar property 
which lacteo-protein substances possess of combining 
rapidly witti iodine, and thus decolorizing a solution 
of it, In condequenece, no reaction fer starch.is ob- 
tainable until ‘the milk is saturated, in thiswespect, 
with the iodine, and by accident a chemist may stop 
short of this point, and fail to get the reaction for 
starch. 

Torrepo WaRFARE.—The important part which 
will probably be played in future war by the torpedo 
has induced the Admiralty to form # committee, on 
an almost permanent basis,:to which all questions 
arising in reference to this weapon, both for offensive 
or defensive purposes-shall be submitted. The mem- 
bers appointed to this committee are. the directors. of 
Naval Ordnance, the Chief Naval Architect, thecap- 
tain of the School of Naval Gannery:at Portsmouth, 
and the captain of the“ Vesuvius,” the only torpedo 
vessel of the fleet. 

To Make AN Iwpta-RvBBER JoInt,—Take a 
piece of chalk and rub it on the side ofthe rubber 
and flange where the joint is to open; and 'when-re- 
quired they will come apart easily, and not»break the 
robber, although ‘the latter may be burnt and hard. 
Repeat the chaikiug before serewing up, and you will 
have as good # joiut as ever, and the rubber ean be 
used a great number of times. We have seen a 
blacksmith measure a piece of iron and put chalk 
marks where he wanted to cut it; he then put it in 
the fire and heated it to a bright red, and the chalk 
was still there, unaffected bythe heat. 

A TERRIBLE WeEaPon or War,—Recent i. 
ments |iave been made at Toulon with Whitehead’s 








can be ced in dt quite as wellior better than in 
plaster, It is also spoken of as affording an excel- 
‘lent ground for stereo-chromic’ pictures on account of 
its great hardness and streng’ As it is fire+proof 
a8 well as water-proof, a.coating of it may-be used to 


|| protect wood carvings and other inflammable 
building. Bven light gauze -stoffs and ;-often 


‘tions of a 
‘muslin hangings are rendered quite fire-proof:by it. 
SawpvstT.—It will be probably of some interest 
to our readers to learn that some exquisite specimens 
of work, vieing with the ' finest: have been 
turned out by the cabinet-makers of.the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, Paris. It appears thatby the simultaneous 
application of great pressure and heat, these ingenious 


sawdust to agglutinate, so that:if. compressed im a 
mould the result ‘is 9 sedlid mass, of any desired 
por a — ® brilliant. surface, and endowed 
witha durability and beauty of appearance not found 
‘in ebony, rosewood, or mahogany, ‘{Dhis product ig 
known as “bois duré.” Another very: bod y, 
which approximates more to box wood in appearance 
is formed by ‘the admixtare.of glue, phoaphatpeol 
lime, alum, and sawdust, @ kindof »dougli being 
formed ‘with boiling water, whieh admits:of\ being 
pressed into moulds. This compound also takes a. 
‘very high polish. tor 

RartwaY Accipents: Tae Causp anp Ours. 
I. remember, some ‘years ‘ago, Punck maintained 
‘that, until a bishop was’sacrificed, we should not be 
free from railway accidents. As there:may ‘vot :be 
stch-an immolation for sometime, we should make 
the best use of such means as we have to’ prevent 
the frequent occurrenee of such calguiities as now are 
horrifying this country. ‘It i#a:lamentable:fact,'that 
‘trains are frequently run with dnsuffidient »brake | 
‘power, and it seems td me thatthe late accident ndar 
Oxford may be-attributed to this:asmuch as any- 
thing else. ‘Now;:why is this, when there.are brakes 
used ou the American railways which will bring @ 
fast train to a standstill ina few yardy?..And as 
such brakes are completely’ ander thecontrol.of the 
engiue-driver, they \are quickly applied and the 
effect follows just as quickly. There..are,itwo 
systems—the compressed air andthe vacuum. Surel 
they have been long. ‘known tov the road « 
men of ‘this countrys not, their ignorance is 
lamentable.—H. A. HOS 








quelin and Jolly have presented »a paper to :the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, ;desoribing their 
researches into the composition: of the biood cor- 
puscles, in which the authors: believe they chave | 
established the following pointe: 11. that! the iron of 
the blood corpuscles existe in the state of the tribasio 
phosphate of the peroxide, 2. That: lismatosine 
does not contain iron,.as has been already stated by 
M. Chevreul ; it is to be noted, showever, that. the 
-eom position of this colouring: material differs. accord- 
ing to the nature of the solvent ased.for its extrac- 
tion, and that it has probably not. hitherto been ob- 
tained in a state,of purity, MM. Paquelinand Jolly 
have arrived at the conclusion that hamatesine con- 
tains no iron, from the eircumstanee that the. blood 
corpuscles submitted to maceration in:aloohol ren- 
dered alkaline by ammonia,and submitted.to a series 
of filtrations and distillations, furnish an .impure 
hematosine, which becomes less and leas gich in. iron 
with each operation, containing after ‘four euch .pro- 
ceedings-scarcely a trace of the metal, 

VARIETIES OF BREECHLOADERS.-~T wenty-six dif- 
ferent kinds of breechloaders are ‘now .in use in 
the various European armies. Many of these, though 
belonging to the same system, aremade jin different 
patterns, each as the Doniigive sin +8 
D k, and Greece 5 the Vettesli rifle in Switser- 








fish torpedo. ‘This submarine engine of war is,.so to 
speak, automatic, and, under the influence of eom- 

ed air,is projected towards any mark at which 
it is aimed ; its velocity is 10 knots per hour, and ite 
progress either on the surface or at any desired 
depth beneath the surface, It explodes by percussion, 
on striking the object, with tremendous effect, disas- 
trous to the strongest war vessel yet built. The cost 
of this torpedo is about 10,000 francs; it is about 
8 metres in length, and resembles a gigantic cigar ; 
its range is from 1,200 to 1,500 metres. The charge 
may be of gun-cotton, dynamite, or other suitable 
explosive, 

New MATERIAL Por Oasts.—A short time agos 
French inveution was noticed by means of which 
plaster casts might be made more durable and ‘of 
greater excellence. Weare now informed of a Ger. 
man discovery of a new plastic material that will, sit 
is said, supersede the use of plaster altogether. The 
constituents employed are entirely of a mineral 
nature, and yield, when mixed together;.a smooth 
hard white mass capable of avhigh degree of polish, 
The material is especialiy adapted for taking caateof 
such objects as are required to withstand the infltence 


land and Italy; the Snider in England, Turkey, and 
‘Holland; and -the Dreyse:in y, Ro 
and Montenegro. The.rifle with the smallest calibre 
is the Vetterli, of 10°4 millimetres; next comes: the 
Vetterli repeating rifle, 105; the Peabody, .10°5; the 
Amsler, 10°56; ‘the Berdan, '10°6; and the Werndl, 
10°9 millimetres, The calibre of the new: German 
Mauger rifle, and also ofithe Werder rifle, as used by 
the Bavarian army, is 11 :millimetres; while that. of 
the old Dreyse rifle was15:4, andof the Italian Cas- 
sano rifle 17°5 millimetres. The best rifles,used,in 
Barope for military purposes .are the Mauser (Ger- 
many), the Werder (Bavarian), the Berdan (Russian), 
the Gros (French), and:the Beaumont (Duten). The 
Austrian Werndl rifle andthe English Martini- 
Henry bave been surpassed. by more recent syatemd. 
On the other band, the new. Dreyse rifle, which is 
now being tried at the school of musketry at Spandau, 
is in many points even superior to the Mauser., ‘Lhe 
average rapidity of fire of the above rifles is twelve 
shotea minute, including the-time occupied in taking 
aim, i ' 

CuRronic Arssnic-PoisontnG.— Holm has recently 
described a dozen cases of .arsenical poisoning from 


-workmen have succeeded in-causing the particles of |) 


CovourmnG Marrse or tus Bioop.—MM, Pa- 


}-ing-houses. In these cases the etiology was exident, 
and the symptoms very distinct and characteristic. 
The latter were.chiefly the following ;, with 
® sensation as of a ligature tightly ,embracing.the 
chead ; .giddiness and fainting ;. falte: 
ing gait-and:a fog ' before 

‘ -red-and.painfal ; nansea, ogcas 

especially inthe,morning. . Frequently. 


tion. The sleep wan olsen disturbed .by ,dreams. 
‘There -was ,ganeral sinking of the corporeal jand 
mental strength; dulness-of'the memory,and of . 


sotiat $i 
symptoms ra - disappeared when .the 
‘room was for a while, or the araenical)gub- 
\gtances were removed ;, they xapidly | returned, ;how- 
ever, when the patient reocoupied.the room. {Pyison- 
ing also occurred «where arsenical paper jad .been 
covered over with paper.that wae free from this sub- 
stance, or. wWhers the arsenic. was present in oil- 
, > Dhesatbor is;of the opinion that.argenic is 
(present in the air,.of such ;rooms ;in,.the form iof 
} arseninretted hydrogen, and that it lomerne 
absorbed:imto the human body by, way .of the skin 
vthanrby the-respinatory.organs. { aon 
wd R EXPLORATION,—An accopnt.ot 
the >most, :important, geographical digcoyery. .yet 
achieved by.any of the explorers despatched beyond 
the frontiers of India bby Major, Montgomerie, sill 
appear in the.forthcoming annual report of the guper- 
intendent -ofithe Great Indian Peningular Railway, 
The journey was made in 1872, by .a young man, & 
semi-‘Vibeten; who: had received careful previgus 
tanining. He-reathed the Tibetan, town of, Shigatze, 
crossed the Brahmaputra and ascended one, of sits 
northern effluents to its.source, thos, asceytaining the 
exact position of the waterahed of tie 
walley, which: be: crossed at an-elevation of 17,000 
feet above-the sea, He thus reached the great; igke 


Tengri-nor, .and-achieved .a.geogrepiiical y 
ofsthe very first importance, for that lofty sheet; of 
water, receiving the ne er of; @ vast. region, .has 


the: of the lake, 

Lhasa, and returned safely ,to the head-quarters . 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey. His observations 
have since: been worked out, and the results are. very 
satisfactory. We-believe that the;next attempt will 
be to traverse: the: from Lhasa by way ofthe 
‘Kokonor, to Sinning, in:China. 

Exxcrro Music.—Dr. G, P. Hachenberg calls,at- 
tention to his plan for playing.one. or more pianos, by 
electricity, and suggests, among other ony an re 
instruments :thos.arranged -might prove an interest- 
ing featnre)in coming exhbibitieas.. Dr, Hachenherg 
says: “* The electrical-anion of:ten.piauos is a svery 
} simple arrangement, but is:controlled with singular 
effect to render volume and.expression. -Oneinstru- 
ment serves to play apon, and: the restare connected 
with it by electro-magnetic attachments, so .that the 
pressure ” of. acertain key onthe ‘key piano) deter- 
mine the: -of nine -other like keys on the rest 
of the instruments. The pedals ere.governed by 
similar arrangements, and there jis an apparatus 
whereby the music may be played upon as; many.or 
as few of the ten-pianos as.desired. ‘The invention 
is not uapractical, and, in fact, # similar. contri vance 
‘is in use -mpon the two organs of a Transatlantic 
church, where the tower bells. are.also, chimed.in eon- 
nection with the organs by electricity. It.euggests 
possibilities of future musical performances quite,in- 


umania, |.teresting. There is no reason, for example, why 


pianos, minus key’ should not be. povided 
in houses, and ;their works connected - with ;the 
keyboards of three or four .instruments, say in 
@ central office, In the Jatter,,at.cetain hours of 
the day and night, celebrated performersimight be 
engaged to iplay, one,; for example, exeonting 
classical, another sacred, another operatic, and a 
fourth dancing music, on ag aany separate pianos. 
These last could all be connec with any number 
of piano movements all ,over,a town, go that the 
playing of one instrument.in the ceutral office would, 
of course, be repeated en every other piano, no mutter 
\how many or how widely separated, and the effect 
would be exactly,as if the performer - were indivi- 
dually in the drawing-room of,every subscriber}. ; 


Baptism oF Lorp. Carnaryon’s , CHILp.—Tho 
Earl of Carnarvon’s youngest child was baptised on 
Feb, 11th, in the.Ohapel of the Savoy. The Queen, 
who had offered to. become sponsor, was represented 
by Her Majesty’s proxy, the Marchioness of Ely. 
The other sponsors, the Countess, of Derby and the 








of the weather, and the finest and most delicate work 


the wall-paper lamp-screens, and ourtaing of dwell- 


Marquis of Salisbury, were present at the ceremony 
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The child og? shaiptened the names,of Victoria 
Alexandrina Mary 

choir sang two new baptismal Lymns,one. adapted 
from. poem of Christina Hesetine, yak other, trans- 
lated from the German. The fon 
with a deantiful sresth of Pi The 
clergyman .was,.the Rey. Henry te, © 

in ordinary,to the Queen, and chaplain of the Savoy. 


ONE OF THE 1 MEROIFUD. 


“ Ann a0, all things considetea, T felt that ‘I img 
to speak. to you.on the subject, Gerald,” wylimtd 
Featherstone. “I know that a deliberate. mésal- 
liance.ia the last thing you should contemplate— 

with your uncertain p' ,” and the lady looked 
at her listener sharply, but I also know how « 
young man may he entangled” (which ‘indeed Mrs. 
Featherstone a4), “and in this solitary place, ‘with 
no excitements, it is quite possible that Rhoda may 
seem attractive to you. It is evident enough how 
yery attractive are to her; and so, all: ie ings 
tat {ougttfap rs. Featherstone, again, “I felt 
that 1 t to! ayes, to you, and warn ‘yon tiot to 
fall in towe ve with 

Gerald. Lennox was stretched lazily upon the 
ch in his aunt’s morning-room. Several 
newspapers.and two or three letters, which he had 
been womens: did not prevent his looking very mtich 










He was young and handsome—yery handsome in a 
pe and athletic fashion, ‘broad-shouldered and 
ng-limbed, with well-formed hands and feet, 4 

8 beantiful heir, blonde and silky, large blue © 
somewhat tender and sentimental in their éxpress say 
Onthe whole the very figure for an imaginative woman 
to convert into the image of a Fy and‘ fall down 
orship. He bere. himself as ‘his aunt con- 
cloaad her little speech, aud repeated the last words 

of it: 


“Fall in love with her, Aunt “‘Peatharstone—in 
love with Rhoda Bennett! In Jove with an ill- 
favoured, mahogany-coloured little dependent ! “How 
little you understand me ?” 

There was something vindictive in his tone, 89 un- 
like his usual unimpressiveness that his aunt gave 
him another of her sharp looks. Then “What was 
that?” she asked, quickly. “Cdn there be any 
one in the library ?’” fas 

The door between the two.rooms wasajar, ‘That 
which the two occupied, cheerful with sunghine and 
crimson hangings, with the fragrance of a gmoulder- 
ing fire upon tbe tiled hearth; the library beyond 
sombré, sunless and chilly, full ‘ot shadows from the 
brown carpet and wall panéls and bookshelves. 
Gerald rose and. looked carelessly through the 

oor. 

“There fs no one here,” he seid, and closed it, and 
went back to his seat, 

“ No one here,” repeated a woman's voice, from 
among the shadows, in a whisper which was like a 
hiss. “No; ouly an ill-favoured, wahoesy 1y-goloured 
little dependent,” saying the words slow! y tna ‘ve- 
nomously,aé she stood, in her brown dréssg, in an angle 
of the brown room, herself brown, shadowy and un- 


beautiful, hated.and hateful, in her mood of passion- 


ate misery. F 

“Why don’t yon get tid of Rhoda?” the young | Ge 
man asked his aunt, as he reaumed | his place, “ Yon, 
don’t seem ‘to enjoy her about you.” 

Mrs, Featherstone had not been wholly convinced | 
by the. somewhat savage terms'in which her nephew, 
had desoribed the object of their conversation. She 
was a woman, pi livid, ‘bony woman, but she 
knew just the effect of Rhoda's ronnd, "pitant form 
upon & man’s senses—just how far a set of masciline 
nerves would thrill at the touch of Rhoda’s warn, 
pretty brown hand, just how well a pair of mascu- 
ine eyes would like to -dvell upon those dainty 
throat curves of Rhoda’s, the pretty ttirn of the little 

ink ears; she had made a study of these matters, 
ad Mrs, Featherstone. She was well ablé to take 
the guage of her companion’s attractions, “So ‘she 
avoided Gerald’s éye as she replied: “*Oh, Rhoda 
{s useful to me. No mere servant would’ ‘fill’ her 
place,” and then turned the subject. 

She did not add that she had broached'the subject 
of sending Rhoda off to hef husband three days be- 
fore, and that he, an old man whom Mrs. Feather- 
stone had entangled and managed in turn, had 

e 

“t “For shame, Mrs. Foatherstone ; a girl whom yon 
have treated as your own—who has been’ more ‘de- 
voted to you than if she were your own !” 

“But i haye done my duty by Rhoda,” she had 
simpered in reply, “‘and have brought her up like a 
lady. She is qualified to earn her , living. I ‘don't 
know that she has any claim on me.” 

at well,”’said Mr, Featherstone, “but she has 

and, with 8s much civility as his rage and 


uring the service, the | his wif 


his yn ig permitted, he turned his back upon 


Mrs. “‘Vesthenteui knew thenceforth that Rhoda 
would stay. 

Her next move was her caution to her nephew. 
When that had come to naught—for she knew that 
it had—there was silence between the pair, a poe 
found silence, in which, if the door had remained 
sigh Save heard the faint rustle with 

wn figure glidediens of the chill 
and dimness of the library. 

Gerald roused himself from the,eenoh, at last, with 
a wh nervous 


gesture. 5 
This is slow work, aunt,” he sremarked, “ this 
staying on here. I had better ~~ to town to- 
morrow.” . 
“It need not be slow work, if improved your 
opportunities,” was the cold, 
“Good heavens, what Td 
“ Make yonrself usefu to Mr. Feather- 
stone and Taherit his 
said. 


* Buen i TEU were hid, worth ttomptog” 
nd down the room now,’ 


your name,” 
“ Aunt, by all the jeignent and insight which you 
have I any chance 


. Besides, the money 
the will-was made last :week,” 
will find out in whose fava 





oat seeing min Ses oe 

but herself. 
web tibthdont of ‘her life. “Shut in herssxoom, | with, 
anol ~~ oy and her — she rapa and: 
planned for him as years had apeanlated 
and planned for herself, - my 


Gerald left the -room;-went to his chagtber to-pui, 


ore, and then strolled through-the-wide, bleak halls 
great house into the soft, hazy beauty of the” 
Ootaber day. It was yery still without. The brown 
leaves, ‘thick strewn over the lawn, did not rustle or 
swirl; the branches, stripped of their fruit, hung 
motionless, A mile away was the gray, cold outline 


ore coat in place of the slegant 


the rocks séeming to beckon ‘to ‘him. Witlout 
motive or design he strolled seawaril. It waea lonely, 
aint coast; the last place fo attract a man like 
Lennox, who loved the ‘beauty of brightness, 
‘the. easy and radiant things of ‘life. He had never 
ne to the. shore before unless Rhoda had ‘taken him. 
oere she had magnetized him into going now 
perhaps. 

Anyway, it washer he found there. ‘Wrapped from 
head to foot in a gray waterproof.cloak, she crouched 
within an ,angle of the rocks, as she had before 
among the bookshelves. Hestopped,almost inclined 
to touch the object ‘with his foot. 

“ Why, Rhoda!” as she turned her face and pushed 
back the gray hood. 

““T thought I should escape from yowhere, Gerald ; 
this is pot one of your haunts.” 

“ And you hed to escape from me?” slipping 
into a seat upon the ledge of the rocks, and reaching 
forth his arm to draw, her towards him. 

“ Yes, for ever, if I could,” bracing herself and re- 
sisting ‘him ; “even the récolleation of yon, if I 
could,” with hot cheeks and shadowy eyés, full of 
strange gleams. 

“Why Rhoda, what has happened, child?” 

w Nothing, excépt that I have found you out, that 
I was in the library this morning and heard what 

ou called me—an ill-favoured, mahogany-coloured 
bute dependent.” 

He was too much stunned for the moment to stop 
her, Then he laughed, his mellow, musical laugh, 
and gathered her up with that strong arm of his, de- 
spite her struggling, and tumbled .away the gray 
cloak, and took her in his arms, looked straight into 
het ¢ eyes, and coolly kissed her, 











a a < T had never heard of Mr.:|. 
Footheatns or his money. It has been my’bane.” | 
‘Not much of a bane, ifthe title. deeds-were:in 


S every chance stot acartalty, ‘Whom else | « 


She was quict-—Oh, how sweet it was to be quiet? 
~——but she said, resolutely : 

“No, Gerald, Iam not an idiot. IfI were, you 
might make me believe you cared for me after what 
Theard. As it is, you cannot.” 

“ Rhoda, be reasonable,” 

He was settling her comfortably within his arms 
now, wrapping her in the gray cloak, while keeping 
her very close to him. 

“You know well enough that if Aunt Feather- 
stone were once allowed..to suspect the truth, she 
would separate us for ever, Either you or I would 
be sent away. af » Rhoda, of all that it 







would invol of earning your living. 
If I, then t all chance of inheriting 
the to:make us both 60 happy. m4 
aunt hinted more than once what she o 


deo thie morning her fear that I should fall 
love if I could have helped it, tittle 
witch! time I have been in an agony of fear 


Fo I should betray myself ; you know how keen she 

is. To-day I took a bold step. I wanted to quiet 
her,suspicions enee for all. think I have done it. 
‘She would be weather surprised, wouldn't she, to see 
rooks with an—what is it? You 
vai correct, eh, Rhoda ?” 












7 Gorala. This double 
a8 youmus admit.” 
Rhoda, very -hard. If could only 
ere Was T could do to 
ow well I love you: 
















=. “i 9 iy ut achageenion me - 


of the sea. Gerald heard the lap of the tide upon |' 





ou are a Nittle idiot,” with a ripple-like laugh. 





“{woresthe Leia dof you the heir, I 
lama, 1p 00! the hae, ‘What is, I do 
nla.” 


6 her with.surprise, 
_* Nomatten, Trust sme 04.700 wish me to trust 


a ‘that the provisiong,} 
‘ Those whompe if 
ided for.’?”’ I t it were true!” 
; ** It is prac. hatthen? You will go to London, 
and live make big debts, and get cut off in 
they 


ne will not. Rhoda, listen. I will go to, 
‘to-morrow, and you shall go with me, and 
we willbe married secretly.” 
Such a radiant look flooded her face, 
“Oh, Gerald, are youin earnest ?” 
en thinkito pleasing a prospect, then, Rhoda, 
be married toa scapegrace like me? Recollect 
pa little I shave to recommend me—unless it is the 
‘Featherstone fortune, which I do not possess,” 
~"Gerald, love you. Thatis all I know about 


—* And syon are pil to matry me, and to stay 
~work‘for my interest, and endure my appa- 
reut-eoldness ?” 

“Yes, 1am witling;” she said: ~ 

And her brown face, flushed with loveand triumph, 
her bright, eager eyes, and full lips, made her for the 
moment very pretty. 

Gerald kissed her, It was very agreeable. 

Rhoda loved him in that entire, yielding, generous 
way which nearly always evokes love, or the sem- 
blance of it, from the object. She was.ewarthy and 
quick-tempered afd narrow-minded; “he knew all 
her failings. But there was also something seductive 
in her caressing ways, her rounded form, her intense, 
unrestrained, almost abject devotion. ‘Besides, be. 
sides—Gotald Lennox thanked his own sélfish acute- 
ness, his cooler blood, his lesser desire, for the know- 
ledge—besides, she, ‘she alone, held the key to the 
Featherstone fortune. 

No one but himself had suspected her influence 
over the old man. 

Rhoda herself hardly knew it; his annt for once 
was blind; but’Gerdld had perosived that the will 
would be made according to the advice of Mrs. 
Featherstone. 

It was when he first made this discovery that he 
began to play sweet.on Rhoda, And slmost, before 
he knew, it he was netted and clogged .in-the meskes 
of an engagement. ‘Io have his aunt suspect it 
would, he was sure, ruin all. She would dismiss 
Rhoda in disgust, and Mr. Featherstone wonld dis- 
miss him, and.the money would go to some remote 
mission, Therefore he kept his secret, which did not 
cost much to do. 

Mrs. Featherstone, being now confined to two or 
three rooms, |is opportunities for wooing and win- 
ning were almost unlimited, Inthe garden, by the 
sea, in Riioda’s own sewing-room, they were always 
meeting ; her bright eyes, brimfull of passion, were 
lifted to his; her round warm arms were about his 
neck, the brown cheek pressed to his shoulder, the 
red lips pouting to be kissed. 

Gerald Lennox had known better and more beanti- 
ful women; he had been accustomed to their adula- 
tion ; yet something about Rhoda piqued and pleased 
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alm. She was so young, too; she looked up to him 
@o trustingly. 

He would not perhaps have married thus early 
from choice, auy more tuan the beautiful Misa Len- 
pox of thirty years before, who lived her day and 
took her pleasure royally, and at last coudescended 
to bestow her faded person and blasé heart on old 
Gilbert Featherstone. 

But in Gerald’s case marriage was security. Rhoda, 
he felt well assured, would have the money—at least 
@ good share of it. He would secure it through her. 
Not s very bad speculation, On th» whole, it was 
better to marry her. Then he could safely treat her 
ashe pleased. He did not expect to treat ber very 
badly. On the contrary; but marriage would bind 
her to him, without to any troublesome extent bind- 
ing him to her, and that, was precisely the species 
of contract which Gerald Lenvox approved to make. 

“ But, Gerald,” said the girl, “ if we form thia secret 
marriage, when could we declare it?” 

“ After there have been a couple of funerals from 
Bockrest here,” he rejoined. 

“ That may be a long time.” 

“ Precisely ; though we must hope for the best.” 

“1 wonder why you waut to marry me secretly ?” 
she mused, her dark eyes on the rocks, some faint 
euspicion dawning in her mind. 

“To make sure of you, Rhoda,” he returned, 

“Do you think any one else would be apt to want 
me, Gerald?” 

He did not think it necessary to explain how quite 
surely others would want her who knew what he 
knew, s0 he began to make plans for the clandestine 
marriago. 

It was arranged that Rhoda should get permission 
to go to Londun to make purchases for the family, as 
ehe was accustomed once in a while to do, She 
would start early in the mornivg; Gerald would set 
off after. Tey would meet, have the ceremony per- 
formed, and she would return home at the appointed 
time, while he ke,t on his way, 





It was late that evening that Rhoda Bennett stood 
iu her chamber before her glass. Everything was 
arranged for her departure next day. She, had laid 
out her prettiest dress, her newest gloves. Now she 
stood brushing her long, thick hair, winding it 
this way and that, to try the effect upon ber face. 

“TI cannot make myself pretty,” she said, “and yet 
I believe he loves me, How handsome and grand he 
is! I wish I were a beauty for his sake, And yet,” 
dreamily, ‘‘I am sure he loves me. Else why should 
he wantto marry me? Oh, how I will repay him! 
How I will serve him and worship him and work for 
him to my life’s end, if he is only trueto me! If! 
whatam I saying? What motive can he have to 
deceive me? - If I could think he had——” 

She stood quite still, the ivory-back brush gleam- 
ing against her long black hair, her little hand 
clasped fiercely about it, her white teath set firmly 
together, and the same black hate in her eyes which 
shot from them as she cowered in the library and 
heard herself defamed, 

*~ * * o 

It was a year and a half from the October day 
when Rhoda Bennett and Gerald Lennox set out 
separately on their strange bridal tour, from which 
Rhoda had duly returned at nightfa!l, her dark face 
cloudy and bri:ht by turns under her gray veil. 

“Had you a pleasant shopping excursion ?” Mra. 
Featherstone had iuquired, as the three remaining 
members of the household assembled round the tea- 
table. 

“ Not especially,” was the brief response. 

Mrs, Featherstone liked the bits of gossip which 
Rhoda commonly brought home from these trips. 

She inquired, rather wonderingly, “‘ Why not?” 
And even old Mr. Featherstone paused over his tea and 
toast and looked up with interest for the explanation. 

“ Perhaps,” said Rhoda, shortly, “ because when I 
go out in the world I am reminded how little I re- 
“eam its people—those of them who have pleasant 

ves. 


j “T hardly understand you,” Mrs. Featherstone re. 
coined. 

“TI mean, to be plainer, that I'am poorly clothea 
and worse educa’ That I am doing nothing and 
receiving nothing.” 

“Don’t say that,” mumbled the old man. “You 
do us a great deal of good, as much asa daughter 
would, and you receive—you said something about 
receiving, Rioda—you receive all that a daughter 
would. 

“ And some day I shall be turned adrift with a 
bundle of clothes and achance to become a house- 
maid.” 

‘No yon won’t, Rhoda. Don’t yon talk 80.” 

“ What is it you are aiming at?” interposed Mrs, 
Featherstone, coldly. “What do you want, wages 
or instruction, Perliaps you could be more definite.” 

“T think I want instruction most. I know how to 
read and write and, thanks to Mr. Featherstoue, to 
keep accounts. But what is that? As to my clothes 
—such clothes! sponged and shabby, I was ashamed 
of myself to-day. 

“You can have all the clothes you wish, I am 
sure,” rejoined Mrs. Featherstone; “anything else 
you wish, for that matter. I have never restricted 


ou.” 
ae But how can I get them ?” persevered the girl. 

Mr. Featherstone had risen, and was stumping off 
with his gold-headed cane for @ support, 

"Come to me to-morrow morning, and I will tell 
you how yon can get them,” he said, as she opened 
the door for him to pass into the adjoining room. 

Mrs. Featherstone bit her lip in vexation. 

“ How we shall miss Gerald,” she said, abruptly, 
fooking straight into Rhoda’s eyes as she resumed 

er seat, 

“ [suppose we shall,” Rhoda returned, unmoved. 
“ When will he come back ?” : 

“ Why, don’t you know? He is going away, His 
uncle has given him two thousand pounds for two 
years’ expenses.” 

“Ah! 

‘ Rhoda thought it politic to betray some little emo- 
tion, 

“ What a long while not to see him !” 

And in truth it was long. Rhoda had grown up 





accustomed to the excitement of the young man’s 
| frequent visits, in which latterly she had acquired 
!go personal an interest. But she resolutely set to 
| work to prevent herself from dying of ennui. 

in she went to Mr. Featherstone, the morning 
after her journey to London, he put a roll of notes 
‘in her hand, 

| “There, little girl, ouy all you have a mind to. 
But don’t get tired of the old people here at 
Rockrest.” 

“TI could never get tired of you, or cease being 
grateful to you,” she said, earnestly, kissing the hand 
which had held the money. 

“That is right, That is good. I mean you shall 
be grateful to me; I want you to bo, always.” 

Rhoda enjoyed spending the money. She got 
Mrs, Featherstone’s permission to go into the village 
twice a week for music lessons, and she forced her- 
self to read some history, something about the coun- 
tries where Gerald was. 

She reads the papers too to Mr. Featherstone, and 
altogether felt that she was “ improviug her mind,” 
as she told Gerald in letters which her regalar visits 
pibrng village enabled her to post, aud also to re- 
ceive, 

She developed a genuine talent for dress. She was 
never weary of inventing and modelling and trying 
on. Shediscovered that the certain something she 

was style, and it became her mission to 
make the most of it, Mrs, Featherstone, languidly 
gratified by her improved appearance, came to her 
aid with suggestions aud occasioual gifts—laces and 
silks and fans—laid away with the vauities ghe had 
put aside with her maiden name. 

And so a year and a half went by. 

Gerald wrote home from Paris and Heidelberg and 
Berlin. He said that he was “ improving his time,” 
not, like Rhoda, “his mind.” In fact, the latter 
statement would have been tuo egregiously false, It 
is very hard to say how his career could claim to be 
an “ improvement,” under any accepted definition of 
the term, He was at ease with the world, and with 
himself. He had secnred his future inheritance by 
his marriage with Rhoda; he had more money than 
he had even possessed before, besides the thought 
that his uncle would never have sent him abroad 
except as a preparation for the enjoyment of o 
fortune, and he had moreover a boundiess appetite 
for the. amusements and adventures which strewed 
his way. So the time flew by, and the second sum- 
mer of his absence found him at some German 
springs, giving small heed to the fact that his money 
and his time were alike coming to an end, The sug- 
gestion that they were was thrust upon him at last 
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This person was a woman, a fair-haired German 
baroness, and sbe was leaning upon Gerald’s arm 
while they listened to the band upon the Kursaal and 
uttered intoxicating sweetnesses to each other be- 
tween the strains, in the delicious summer evening 
air. But these airy nothings were growing 
trite and tame to the baroness, to whom they 
were thrice-told tales, She was incapable of 
crediting a man with the really violent passion 
which stirred Gerald’s breast, and she was 
anxions for some more definite proposals than he had 
yet made. She did not know that his money was 
nearly gone, though quite aware that her own was, 
and on this special evening she summoned her tact to 
obtain an offer of marriage from her young million- 
aire, as she believed him to be. 

“ But, Gerald, this cannot go on for ever. Weare 
no children, you and I, and the world is growing 


tired of our little drama, and beginning to ask ‘ What, 


next '?” 

“ t wish the world would andwer, as well as ask,” 
Gerald responded, gloomily. 

“No, man ami; that is for you to do,” was her 
tender rejoiner. 

“Then, Amelie, I should say suicide,” 

“Suicide !’’ with « little shriek. 

“ Yes ; or if you have not courage, I will kill you 
first, and myself afterwards.” 

“Gerald, what has happened? Why do you talk so 
tragically ?” 

wa | ae I feel. Never, never, Amelie, shall you 
belong to any man but me, not if I strangle that 
blue-veined throat with my own bands.” 

“And why may I not belong to you, Gerald? 
Rather do I not already belong to you by every law 
of Heaven ?” 

“ Of Heaven! do not talk of it till after we are dead. 
At present we beloug to earth ” 

“ Yes, and earth is very pleasant. It is charming 
here ; more charming at Berlin. What can part us?” 

He shuddered. 

* I am a married man, and, worse, s 

per.” 

“Oh, you have deceived me!” and she shrank 
away from him. 

He grasped her roughly. 

“ Yes, 1 have deceived you. But I shall not any 
more.” 

He thrust his hand in his pocket, 

“This is the last money I possess on earth "— 
showing a handful of gold pieces. “‘ We will hear 
the music through, then go and waltz; afterwards 
to the roulette-table. If we win, we will live while 
onr fortune lasts. If we lose—we will have some 
coffees, Amelio—and that will end it.” 

The fair baroness, with her crisp Swiss pleatings, 
her pale ribbons and profuse blonde hair, sobbed a 
little on her lover’s arm, and mistrusted him. 

“This is not true, Gerald. You are tired of me. 
This is your invention to get rid of me.” 

“ How little you know me,” he said, with a grim 
smile. “But no wonder. You do not love me as I 
love you. The game is never fair, There is a 
woman who adores me—as I adore 'you ; who would 
die for me or live for me, as I bade her ; as I would 
live or die‘for you. And I—I fancied her a little 
once, and married her. I married her and left her in the 
same day. But she is waiting for me. She has a 
right to. me, while I loathe her. I know how she 
feels. I am in her place toward you. Some day, if 
I let yow live, you will loathe me. That will be 
my recompense. You will cling to some other man 
as you cling to me.’ No! you shall not! Amelie, 
my love for you consumes me.” 

“ There—there,” she interposed, “I do not li 
such solemn love-making. ‘Are you the wild hunte- 
man in d or what? I cannot love you when 
you frighten me so.’’ Sheclasped ‘her two slim hands 
about his arm. Look at me like my own Gerald 
again:» At least’: I know you are not tired of me. 
Come, all will be well yet, Let us go and waltz and 
have some’ ,» and then see if we cannot win 
some money. It is pitiful not to have money.” And 
the bareness drew ‘down the corners of her pretty 


mouth. 

Gerald hier, as Bhoda would have obeyed 
him. It was as he said. 

They went to the ball-room and waltzed. It was 
the very eee of courtship ; arms interlaced, his 
heart throbbing’ against her breast; the fair hair 
loose and drifting over his shoulder'as her head 
touched it, 

Once in a while she raised her heavenly blue eyes 
to his, and he bent his head and tasted the perfame 
of her breath. 

He was under her spell again. He would have 
sold his soul for another month of this Elysium; 

At last: it was midnight. ‘They went to supper. 
Gameand sweetmeats and wine. The contents of 
Gerald’s' pocket were considerably less at the end. 
It did not matter mucb. 





He had no premonition of success at the gaming- 
table. Nor did success come to him. He stakedand 
lost, and staked and lost again and again. Finally 
there was a single gold piece between his trembling, 
clammy fingers. 

Amelie, who had not left her place beside him, 
suddenly covered his hand with hers. 

“Let reed pry it,” she said, hurriedly. 

He looked at her in a wild, delirious way. Her 
face was wan and meagre by the pale dawn-light 
which was creeping into the hot room; her eyes 
were feverish, and her hand shook. 

Gerald’s eyes blazed with exultation to see her 
moved, to know that she suffered too. The pang of 
separation, of whatever must come, was hers as well 
as his, and the thought was comforting. He released 
his hold upon the gold piece. She placed it quickly, 
with a clairvoyant look in her heavy eyes. A mo- 
ment later, he was drawing in a pile of gold which 
she had won. He had now the same amount that 


hs had owned at the begianing of the evening. Again 
his turn came. Again Amelie placed the stake and 
won. 

“Come,” she said, hoarsely, “it ig sunrise, Let 
us go home.” 


. * « 7 

Gerald closed the door of his room, after he had 
left the baroness at her hotel. The first thing which 
met his eye, in the rosy light of the summer morning, 
was a letter with a heavy black margin, addressed 
to him in Rhoda Bennett’s hand. 

Such was his mood that but for the black border 
he would bave lighted his candle and burned the 
latter unread. As it was, he broke the seal. 

“My Dean Grratp—For, for the first time, I 
can with ease of conscience call you so, The two 
funerals which were the limit of our probation 
have both ovcurred. Your aunt and uncle died, 
each from a stroke of paralysis, within a week of each 
other. Before indulging in any sentiments or - 
ticulars, I will tell you that you are the heir, Per- 
haps, on the whole, it is not best to enter upon 
either sentiments or particulars here, I am of course 
greatly shocked and very desolate, and dwell but 
upon one thought; that of your immediate return, 
and the tender tie which gives you the right to con- 
sole and help me. You know well that you have the 
power. Therefore come to your devoted 

“ Ruopa.” 

Gerald quivered, as with the palsy, By a power- 
ful effort he saved himself from fainting away. In 
letters of firehe saw before him the magic words, 
“ You are the heir!” 

Oh, idiot, oh, blind, to have married her when 
there was no need! Oh, miserable victim, to be 
bound now! to be torn from Amelie, justas he might 
have possessed her. 

He snatched a pen and wrote : 

“ Ruopa,—I defy you as I detest you, If it is 
true that I was decoyed into marrying you, I will 
break the bond, though it take every farthiug of the 
Featherstone fortune. Expect to see me no mors. I 
shall never read another letter from you, but will have 
some provision made through a lawyer. From 

“GeRaLp Lennox.” 

None but a crazy man could have written such 
words. Gerald was crazy. 

The Bremen mail closed at seven; he was sober 
enough to remember that. He sealed and stamped 
the letter and posted it with his own hands, Then 
he staggered home again, and to bed, 

The afternoon shadows were slanting into the room 
when he awoke. He heard the distant strains of the 
band; howd mari sound of voices on the surround. 
ing’ balconies.’ Every thing came to him in one 
thought. He rubbed his forehead. Was it not a 
dream? ' No; there lay Rhoda's letter. There were 
the talismanic words; “You are the heir !” 

Gerald was anew being. He rose and breakfasted 
and dressed. Amelie would not be visible until the 
dinner hour. “Ho loitered around her hotel. But the 
dintier hour sounded, and she did not appear. He 
waited impatiently fora quarter of an hour. Still 
no Ainelie. He called a servant, whom he despatched 
with a message, The man returned, 

“ Madame, the Sangnous, hed left the Spa, at eight 
o’clock in the morning. There was a note addressed 
to monsieur. Here it was.” 

Gerald tore’ open the rose-coloured, scented en- 
pie and read, in the baroness’s writing : 

“My BELovgp,—But one one month of the sum- 
mer remains to me, and but a few more fresh toilets, 
and I have still my fortuneto make. I go, therefore, 
Do not seek me. Ab, it is pitiful. You are so hand- 
some, my beloved. If you were also rich! I could 
have been true to you for ever. ig 

J “ » 


Poor Gerald! His retribution had come quickly. 
He turned back'to his lodgings. She should not 
escape him. He would start to-night. He would 
follow ‘her- to the ends of the earth, With these 





thoughts, and with his valise in his hands, he fell 
senseless upon his chamber floor, where he was 
finally discovered by the servants, and placed in bed, 
raviug with brain fever—calling and pleading for 
Amelie. But no Amelie came, No one came to his 
succour, The wise German doctor shook his head, 
and brought a nurse, When it was found that the 
young man had no bank account, the nurse shook her 

ead. The proprietaire had all along ahaken his at 
“ this terrible malady which would spoil his gains.”’ 
Among them they decided to convey the patient to 
the hospital, where he lay, weakened in body and 
mind, battling with his disease. But with his youth 
and strength came, finally, recovery. He quitted the 
hospital, and went to inquire for letters. There were 
none. It appeared most strange. Why had he not 
been formally notified of his inheritance? It was 
most em . He had nothing but the clothes 
upon his back. He returned to the hospital, and 
begged to be retained till he could hear from home, 
and he immediately wrote, somewhat testily, to Mr. 
a his uncle’s lawyer, for information and 
unds, 

After several interminable and weary weeks, a 
reply came; that is, by way of reply a copy of the 
will whereby, as Gerald read, Gilbert Featherstone 
did give and bequeath his entire property to his 
adopted child, Rhoda Bennett Featherstone, with the 
recommendation that she, of her own discretion, do 
make some provision for Gerald Lennox. But, lest 
this provision should exceed ten thousand pounds, 
which the testator did not design, the remainder of 
the estate beyond that was entailed upon Rhoda Ben- 
nett Featherstone and her legal heirs. 

The frightful revulsion threw Gerald into a re- 
lapse, So he was wholly at Rhoda’s mercy. It de- 
upon her whether he hada shilling. Was 

@ likely to get it? He hardly cared. He longed 
and prayed to die, but die he could not. He again 
got well, 

Durings this second convalescence came another 
letter from Mr, Arkwright. 

“By Miss Featherstone’s "—how Gerald started 
at the name—“ request, he wrote to acquaint Mr, 
Lennox that the sum of ten thousand pounds re- 
mained in his hands, subject to Mr, Lennox’s 
orders.” 

It was @ bitter thing to accept Rhoda's charity, 
Bot he was powerless. A sick pauper need not be 
proud. He wrote humbly that he should like funds 
enough to get home. 

While he was waiting for this reply, waiting 
for the sorting of the mails upon one special wintry 
afternoon, he paced about the railway station. 
Trains were coming and going, passengers changing, 
coming and leaving. His eyes fixed upon a party 
alighting from one first-class carriage to take another. 
There was a maid with a costly dressing-case and @ 
lady and gentleman, ‘The latter was young, younger 
than himself, and, as Gerald judged, a rich man, The 
lady was wrapped in a white cashmere shawl, Some- 
thing about her pose, her very finger-tips even, 
seemed familiar. She turned her face—it was 
Amelie. She looked perfectly beautiful, admirably 
happy. Her blue eyes rested upon Gerald without 
recognizing him, What wonder. Seedy and gaunt 
and dispirited, he was unlike as possible her summer 
partner on the Kursaal. 

He turned aside with abject bitterness. What a 
difference between the two women who professed to 
love him. His heart softened towards the girl far 
away, who had been generous enough to write to 
him, “ you are the heir,” although the money was in 
her name. 

But he was ashamed to acknowledge his contri- 
tion, And, whether contrite or no, it was all over 
between them, And he sighed. 

Suddenly he started at his own thought, No; it 
was not all over. Rhoda was his legal wife. He had 
@ perfect right to her, and her property. Could 
he be mean enough to claim it after what had 
occurred? No; he confessed to his own soul that he 
could not. 

It was upon this very day that his remittance 
arrived, 

He lost no time in hastening to Bremen, How he 
loathed these Spa no words could describe. 

His first visit on reaching England was to Mr. 
Arkwright. Rhoda, he learned, had passed him on 
the high seas, having sailed from London the same 
day that he did from Bremen, 

Rockrest was for sale. The pitifal ten thousand 
which came to him from the estate was awaiting him. 
Rhoda had trusted him, it seemed, far enough to 
believe he would make no claim upon her person or 
property. 

Gerald Lennox had his folly—that it is useless to 
repeat ; but he had at least the grace to learn some 
wisdom from experience. He invested his money 
prudently, and settled down at work. Time passed ; 
the months rolled up a year, and other and other 
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years followed, He was @ fet being. The 
extravagances of his youth seem 

known him, He had prospered ; he was courted and 
respected. Tosay that he was happy ‘would be to 
say that he was what he did not deserve to be. 

Meanwhile Rhoda gave no #ign. She still, as he 
knew, remained in Europe ; ‘beyond that he knew 
nothing. How he cursed his own clumsy passion 
over and again. 

He went to & ion ‘one evening; it was 
seldom that he did, but this promised some great 
temptation or ‘brilliancy, and ‘he went. ‘Cool and 
cynical, he stood and watched the dancers. He 
thought of his own last dance. His lip curled at the 
memory of himself. The-méemory-of the-woman who 
had entbralled him was like a smoke wreath. Even 
while he was thinking of her, a waltzer went by 
with pale ribbons and blonde hair; her white 
drapery brushed his feet. He did not start and 
tremble, as he had at the station. “He only said, 
with cool amusement, ‘“ Verily, there is Madame 
Amelie herself.” And when she stopped to rest he 
went straight to her. 

“ Anold friend, madame, who desires to recall him- 
self.” 

She had to hesitate a moment. ‘Then she oried 
out, with unaffected pleasure : 

“ Why, my dear Gerald!” 

“The same, madame, at your service,” with a 
emile she remarked and understood. 

They talked of old times, of course. The baroness 
would have beer a little sentimental, but she saw it 
would be a waste of sweets. 

‘*And you found your fortune, madame, after 
a left the Spa?” Gerald inquired, meaningly, at 

St. 


“Indeed I did, for T'found my pood husband. ‘This 
is he, Gerald, Mr. Mauran. Paul, dear, this isan old 
love whom I am going to waltz with, “You shall see 
how well we suit each other.” 

“Pardon, madame,” said (+>-.14, deprecatingly. 
“T no longer waltz. IT au luyger @ society 
man.” 

“You do not waltz? ‘Ah, that is pitifal. I shall 
have to introduce you to my ‘friend, Miss ‘Feather- 
stone, who does not waltz either,”’ 

Gerald knew that he grew pale. 

“Is Miss Featherstone here to-night ?” ‘he in- 

uired, 
sar Ah, yes. Takecare. You will fallin love with 
her.” 
She had risen; her dainty ‘finger-tips were on 
Gerald’s arm, as if she would accompany him. 

**T don’t know as I will introduce-you either,” she 
said, playfully, withdrawing her hand with gracéful 
caprice, . 

Gerald bowed. 

“There is no need,’ he said, with a emile. “I 
know Miss Featherstone weil. I will go and find 
her.” 

Nothing, he said to'hlmself, canld be worse ‘than 
his present predicament, He owed it to “Rhoda to 
humble himself as low as she would permit, and 
leave it to her option to.be lawfully freefl’ from ‘him, 
For himself it mattered not. “Under,no circumstance 
should he ever marry. 

He wandered through the rooms. ‘He»rather 
looked for Rhoda in some quiet corner. She was fond 
of angles and shadows in the old days. 

Still he did not find her; not until he had twice 
passed a group gathered about a woman, tall and 
dark, and, in her sumptuous dress, strikingly hand- 
some. 

The voice, a soft, musical voice, attracted him at 
last ; he paused, and Rhoda’s eyes almost ‘instantly 
fell upon him, She coloured and stammered. Gerald 
gravely and slightly bowed, without offering’to ad- 
vance. He kept his place, however, and at. last, 
when opportunity offered, he approached near enough 
to say: 

“ I must speak to you.” 

She took his arm without confagion, 

“ This is an old friend,” she remarked to a gentle- 
man at her right hand, and walked away wordless. 

“Before I say more,” said Gerald, “let me thank 

ou in all sincerity for allowing me these words, 

oda. I shall not trouble you long; only so] 
as it will take me to prostrate aud humble myself 
before you for all the insults and wrong you have 
received at my hands.” 

“Tt is hardly worth while,to speak. of it,” she said, 
calmly. 

“Perhaps not, Bat they come. first. Afterwards 
I want to say that the only possible reparation 
I can make you is to leave you altogether free. 
And at any time that you desire legal freedom, 
I will ensure you that.it shall be quietly obtained. 
Our secret, if you like, need never be divulged.” 

“Do you desire legal freedom, Gerald?” she asked, 
raising her dark eyes steadily to his. face, 

“1? Heaven knows, I desire nothing, Rhoda, but 


never ‘to have | gi 


ag ‘See if'I do not znake you happy,.in,spite of 





your toleration, and, perhaps,.at.the same time for- | 
veness, I shall never marry.” 
“TI suppose you mean ‘marry., 
Something in the. badinage peg sent .asnbtle 
thrill through his veins. 
‘Rhoda, how ntterly you must hate and despise 
me. 
“ By no means, Gerald, I.am not sure but that I 
still love you.” 
The room seemed to whirl.around him. 
“Do not trifle with me, Ihave buried all hopes of 
happiness. Let them lie.” 
“ But I do not trifle——” 
“ Hash, Rhoda; you know nothing abont-me !” 
“Is there anything worse than your Amelie hasito 
tell?” she asked. 
otha be soaared T know i 
en ow it all. She /became,m 
bosom friend on the voyage home.” , 
| eh ou say a ats me?” - 
0, Gerald; I love you. Sur may pay 60 
since T am married to ou” a gfe 
“Your course humiliates me too much, Rhoda.” 
“Shall I recall my words then?” 
av had reached a quiet room, dim_and , unogcu- 


pied. 
Gerald seized her hands, f 
“Never—you shall never recall them, And,,oh, 

Bhoda, my Rhoda, see it Ido not deserve, them ; see 

if I do not cover the blots of the past with,a record of 


ie took her once more. in his aymsrfor.a brief, 
delightful moment. He forgot all but. her forgive< 
rr and. she ignored.all but the final possession of, 

ve. 

Blessed are,the, merciful. Ww. H.. R. 

‘ iat TASTARTION. : 
ROPPING an Africa |. meeting-honse, »we 

~_ “0 Fcaa: X j pag eaaag Phe topic, seemed 
18 Lhe ra . waa » sab 

divine ‘haat his, a 8 

“Bredren, when I was.in Virginia, one the ol 
woman's kitchen table got, broke, an’ I — into 
Sei teen gut Pager to, make ner nk iles it. 

oO. axeon de should 
the depths of de forest, ee eet 

“ Allnatare was.as' beautiful as a lady going to de 
wedding. De Jeavesglistened onde, maple.tress like. 
new quarter dollars.in. de.misgionary bex ;.de.sun 
shone as brilliant,and nature lookedas.gay,as.« back 
rabbit in a parsley garden, andide.littje; bell round de, 
ole sheep’s neck, tingled softly and.mysieallyin de 
distange, ' 

* Lepied.a tree anitable for the purpose, and I raised 
de axe tocut into de trunk. It.was.a.heautifultres |; 
De tennchen Mah doticie four,corners.of «de arth, 
and rose up torde air,above, end de.equir’ls b 
about in delimbs like. Saaviandiotn — tee 
de kingdom.of Heayen, Dat.tree;wasfull.ob promise, 
my friends, just like.a good many.ob you. i 

“Den Leutinto.de trunk, and made de.chips fly. 
like de,scales droppiag from .Paul’s.ages, ‘Rwo,! 
poy I gave. dat tree, and alas! it was holler in 

“Dat tree was much like you, .my;friends—~ull. ob. 
promise ontside, but ‘holler in de butt’!” : 


A Hint ro Fast Younc, Enauisx , Lapres.—It 
you want to climb a,tree, do as the. South.Amerigan. 
young ladies do, make.a hoop with any.twig.or rope 
round.a tree, and get.i Jerk it.up.the trank with 
your hands, a little at the your legeup 
after it. The Tahitian boys tie their feet " 
four or five inches apart, witha piece of palm.bark, 











and with the.gidof this fetter,go,np.the cocqa;palms ||. 


to gather nuts, The native. young ladi Australia, 
olin ng gom pion eee opossums; mhere.the bark; 
8 rough t Q witha 

throws sbout the 8 & rope taice La mareven we 


. as 
around it, puts her hatchet on her, 
her feet pk at the tree and on os pe eth; 
her hands, she hitches it.up, Ss and jerks her- | 
self up the enormous May 28 feat 96.0 man 
will climb, ladder. s 

Reason o8 INstinor? time immemorial 
the fox has been called sly, @: following .stery, ; 
hameret, rang songs that with. hia oraft.is. occa-, 
sionally mixed somethi ; . t, 
call worldly wisdom. _ — = pay 
she nelgnboashen of Bridgewater, . 
of his ten years, AR, ‘ 
chen of the “ White Hee oka Ww. ap, win- 
ning and retaining the affeption of his master and 
mistress, It can be. said, that he ate the bread. 
of idleness ; on the contrary, he did suit and service 
for bed and board, his occupation being that of a. 
turnspit, Whether he.grew weary of this employ-, 

desire to 


ment, or was seized with a not unnatural 


| the garden wall, and fairly 


long.as.will.go |..Pun. 
sen anenies é 
rq) 


One.morning, a short time ago, he left his box by the 
fireside, orept out of the door, jumped lightly over 
t ly. toak to his heels across 
country. Viawed by a Rack of houads trotting 
leisurely the road to the cover-side, poor Rey. 
nard had pond ‘his life. naptiie smart ran of 
something like twenty 8, he, pe ‘became. con- 
scious that his pan ag} hea d him for such 

exertion, Did his master and his,mistress 
and his crib in the corner, we wonder, come, into. his 
mind as likely to afford,him security in his extremity ? 
Be this as it may, he took hedge, ditch, and as 


' a as a line, dashed into the kitchen, jumped 


perme io Dee and yer So with Pa agar ~ 
n of turning extraord en - The 
pack, however, was close at,his_ heels, Tees tote 
the,room, and, in spite of the exertions of his friends, 
would have torn him to pieces had not the hantsman 
arrived opportunely and whipped off the dogs, 


FAQOETI &. 


ass ~ 

Ture is only, one thing :which,is,leas profitable 
than sueing people, and that is a security. 

Wen isan actor's eye like. , ‘er. match ?— 
When it lights upon.a. box-—Fum © |) 

BAGILIS DESCENSUS, ' 

Yes; something like a come, down. if,yeu will 

From People’s William to Private,Bill!—-Punch. 

“T want some of that kind of ” said.a little 
girl to s grocer, “ with which are ‘washed 
overboard.at sea. 

“TI xeep dreaming every night,” ;aaid.a yonng 
‘man, “thet I strike;my bare foot.egainst a ‘sharp 
pail. What shall I do to ;stop,it?” “Sleep with 
your shoes on.” 

“T geked Bobby Lavender di, be though 

as vender if; it 
pei oh Mi Nhl eas 

. comes. > i t iT 
listen |! ”"— Punch. 

Wuat Hz Hap Besn .DowG.—“|What-yor been 
a doin’?” asked a boy of a playmate whom, he saw 
coming.out of the house .with ,tears,in his‘ eyes. 
“T’ve been a chasin’a birch rod roand«my father,” 
was the snarling reply. 

On 








"OHANGB.” 
Brown: ‘Mornin’. Fresh mornin’, aint tt?” 
Smith: “'Conrge it is. Every movaing’s -a fresh 
morning! Bye-bye!” 
[Brown’s temper all day. is quite unbearable, 


Mother: “ Now, Gerty, bes good gieland gi 
: “Now, ¥y) bem: : v0 
panah Valine bieaandeany goosl s ht.” . 

Gerty: “Nol nol if I kies;hershe'llshox my ears 
like she did,papa’s last night.” -filableau. 

Manp. anv. Marren.— popenne: eman who, 
seeing @ notice,in a, shop window.“ Mind the paint,” 
f stopped. aud minded jit, has come to. the con- 
clusion that he should, act have mindedit;so much if 
it.hed kept'where it was. (Dhat,shep+fronmt wants 
another. coat-—rsadoes hel—Fum > 

A GOOD OPENING. 

. Brrand Boy .(to policeman): :‘*PRlease, sir, F’ve 
got toleave this ‘ere letter,  Misaus :told:me.I was 
a > -the ethane the: fourth — 
wright, and; when J come to: the: high moad. 
eoald tell me, where it is.”—Judy. tee 

ADVANTAGEOUS OvFER.—A lady and. gentleman, 
“of quiet habits, without children: and.one servant, 
‘have expressed a sigh, through ona of the daily 
“pa. for ‘a. nicely furnished, house, where, in licu 
of paying rent,,the gentleman will guarantee to keep 
the garden and premises,in excellent order,” 

-BANDYING WORDS. 
“What funny little legs!” 

“* Yes,xather:-bandy.”: ., 

Poor, Tomkins overhears, and.issadly.ent up, 
the thonght.he was making an ‘timpression.” Bat it 
was. only:the dog that was xreferradcto after all.)— 


A IATTLB INGIDENT -IN A SMALL RACK \STRERT. 
Shortsighted, Swell: “ I--a-—-1 | want:some of those 
coloured lead,pencils you have inthe window. How 
do you sell them?” 
Shopkeeper : “ They sin't-lead:pensils, sir; they're 
sugar-sticks—four a penny.” 
5 i Swell: Obl” ».\: 
[Retires hastily)}.—Fun 


A PLEASANT PROSPECT. 
Ireland): -.Hi!——Pull. hereup, mau! 


Don’t you see the mare is running away?” 


Paddy: “Hould | tight, yer: oner! . For-yer life 
don’t touch the reins !--sure they're as retten 33 
rs! I'll turn her into the river at :the bridge be- 
here, Sure that'll stop hersthe blagyard!”— 
VAULTING, AMBITION.—A terrible,.and we trust 
untruthful, ramour is current inthe west-end of 
London. It is said there.that.s local reporter of youth 





see something of the outer -world, seems ancertain. 


and inexperience promised the police of the Tdivisio® 
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e@ “a pint of ale-or ® pint of cooper-each on condition: 
that they — ~ omy said, aretha i ra Fs 
when he passed wit ‘yonngJady.’” .Thp.atro-; 
elty of this seems to us to consist more in the faat 
that the youth-and inex of this:loeal reporter. 
led him to offer just double as much as was necessary 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. General 
Macbeth maat have had this,yonng in his eye 
when he said, “ Thriftless ambition that: will zaven 
up thine own life's means:”—Fun, 


THE SECRET. 
(Mamma’s birthday falls upon the; 24th. On the 
18th she receive an important communication from 
her two little girls.) 
First Little Girl: “ We've got-a secret for you, but 
we sban’t tell you.” 
Second Little Girl; “ Not till your;birthday,” 
First Little Girl; “And not then, neither, till 
we've bought it.”—Judy. 
A PLEASANT PROSPECT, me? 
(The new cook bas been strongly recommended ; 
put the first three dinners have been something too. 
dreadful, and the mistress has ventured on a few: 


wer Wall, T dessay think right; but 
m ink you’re 3 bu 
wherever ooues cook before, They in general 
found it best to take things .as.1. give ’em ‘em!’’— 
Judy. 

ns SELF-DEVOTION. 

Plain Serving-Man: “What swith, these ’ere new 
laws, mum, the birds is more troublesome this 
year than ever. The place swarms with ’em!” 

Old Lady: “ Well, Thomas, we'd ‘better pnt up a 
scarecrow,” 

Serving-Man: “Lor’ bless yer, mum! Scarecrows 
ain’t o’ no use. *Believe they birds ’d:come just the 
om © I was to go. and .stand,,there, myself.”— 


THE GIST OF If, 
Baid mother to her little one, 
“Go, Susie dear, to Robertson-- 
I’ve got a job for,you. 
Just say I sent you (don’t forget) 
An ounce of best black tea to get~ 
Here, take this shilling new. 
Get half an ounce of starch as.wall— 
Two —— (those which .have no 
sme 
. A pennyworth of pom aah 
n egg—an ounce of sugar (Ww. 
And that is all. no! axe 
Just get a bit.of blue 
Yes, that is all—so off you pack; 
He'll have to give a gine k— 
And that shall be for_you! 
Now, what is it yon’ve got,toget? 
{I don’t believe you've learntiit eth 
Come, Susie, run it through! 
That timid glance and pa Jip, 
‘Those eyes, which threaten{d-aoon to. dtip+- 
All told the fear was true; 
And not until again she'd-said, 
“Come, tell-me,-dear—don’t be afraid!” 
The little maid confess’d,— 
Oh, mother! don’t you.angry be! 
The penny change L know’s for me 
I clean forget the rest!” Fudy. 
NON EST INVENTUS, 
: “Pray, ma’am, for the love of Heaven, give 
mea little something, I’'ve-——” 
Housewife; “ How is it you are in such need, have 
you no hpsband ?” 
Beggar: “Yes, but I've not .sgen him for two 
years.” 


‘fe: “Perhaps hehas enlisted ?” 


Beggar: “I don’t know; I think not. Pwoyears:}) 


ago he was invited to appear before the judge; 
something must-have happened to him, for’I'vé not. 
seen him since.” . 

WHAT 18 THY NAME? Y 

It is often the.case that persons who-mrite.on the 
whole a legible hand, sign their name eo. carelessly 
that s etranger can scarcely make out what it is. 
Any of our readers who may have fallen into such a, 
habit would do well to learn a lesson from the ;ango- 
dote told of Rev. W. 8..Potts, D.D. 

When aclerk.he took a -bill,toaquaker,and had’ 
signed the receipt with one of those hieroglyphio.ear-; 

sometimes ‘seen on bank-notes now, The 
quaker, taking up the paper, said, blandly 

“Friend, what is thie at the bottom ?” 

“ This, sir, is my name,” 

“ What is thy name?” 

“ William S. Potts.” 

“Well, William, will thee-please) to, write.it dewn: 
under here plain, so that a witness in court could” 
know it ?” ' 4 Hi! 

Ever after Dr. Potts wrote and lived so that no man 

a-word-or letter. , 


Tus. Peince or BouEMians.+-Guatave. Planché, | 6,00 


She famous French critic, was equally well known 


‘|-portly frequentere of the Café Anglais. After this 
where he pa 


man received his forty franps, ‘9nd ‘the critic, well 


for bis eccentric ‘habite and -peculiar system of 
pope i He beljeved in regaling himself without 
,atint. when he, had money, and living on me fare 
iwehen his purse wasempty, .When,it was full he en- 
mse her the. morning ‘for the day, and .was 
riven to the ateliers of .sculptors and painters, 
where he talked art for an‘hour or two, and -was’then 
conducted to a. good : 
with an absinthe, and, 


he: was driven to the quarters-of other artists, 
sthe afternoon in picture and statue. 
convergsat and towards evening jhe 
another rw pm Da vevon meee 97 ats 
minary 0 ‘morn th the ne 
‘Tiqui Menutttgt ee ‘the eye and disastrous to the 
body, With. digestive organs thus whipped into 
activity, the:dinner costs this rich poor man fifty or 
sixty francs. The. stationed at the door 
was again brought into use, and the full man -was 
rolled off-to @ café in the “Latin Quarter, or the 
ThéAtre Exangais,: where he peasatally digested,and 
: towards midnight he wasidrivenihome ; .the.coach- 


satisfied with his Asy, mounted:to his meagre Jodg- 
ings. These were hisjholidays. 


‘THE TREE.OF YOUDH S 
‘HEARD you of the tale of Fbor, 
Muasalman and traveller olf, 
Who such strange, fantastic story 
Hath in ancient wolume told ? 


Of the leaves for Youth’s renewal 
Falling from the.cypress tree? 

Of its close concentric pathways 
Trodden bare by devotee ? 


Where the sun of Oeylon brightens 
Palm and river, shore, and steep, 
Till its golden tissue tangles 
In the drowsy thickets sleep, 
High, among the tropic‘leafage, — 
Springs the crown and column fair 
the mystic, fateful cypress, 
To the golden upper air. 


Close beneath, with “failing footsteps, 
Eyes too dim to mark its crest, 

“Walk the aged, worn with waiting, 
‘Looking for,the harvest. blest. 


‘Por at-times unknown, uncertain, 
‘Precious, leaves. are.said.to drop, 
‘Botent for,r 
' From theveypress’ stately top 
Ab | if anywhere.beyond us 
Thereshould pring a tree go fair, 
How the pilgrim‘throng would quicken 
On the well-worn pathway there ! 
How uplifted hands-would straggle 
For one chance to‘try again, 
Though the new lease be no,better 
Than. the-eldione, with its,pain, 


GEMS. 


Courtssy is the truest mark of gentle blood and, 
nature. Thongh,yon.bray.a churl with wheat in.a 
mortar yet will.notihis,charkish depart from him. 

Livz and ‘labour ia the present. Regret forthe 
past and wishes forthe future -are alike vanity and 
-vexation of spirit. In the passing, moment only is 
true life; notin the dead time which .bag flown. or 
the more shadowy period which we may not live to 


gee. 
Tue wisest of eartli’s ons hath ssid that the in- 
crease. of knowledge .is,the increase.of sorrow. Our 
first pete very? expiated the.gaining.of the .wiedom 
which enabled them touknow “ good frour evil” ‘by 
banishment from the brightness of “life; and ‘the 
more we all know the greater our feeling of the bit- 
ter-sweet sorrow whichcomes with wisdom. 
ee 
EnonoACHMENT OF THE Sxa.—The Bea Defence 
Committee have presented a rt stating that, in 
consequence.of further eneroge 
the eastern boundary of Worthing, they,bad. an jin-' 
‘terview-with Colonel Carr-Lloyd, the owner: of ‘the 


0. L. 





g 
such interview had prepared.s plan of a breakwater. 
Ses defence at the east.endof Brighton bas been also 
‘found necessary and resolved upon, ‘ 
‘Prices or NorEp' AMERICAN ‘Horsss,—T he’ fol- 
lowing, sre some of the prices Bod for American 
horses :—Kentucky, 8,000,; Norfolk, 3,U00/; Lex- 
ington, 3,000/. ; Kingfisher, 3,0001, ; Glenelg, 2,0,00/, ; 
‘Smuggler, 8,008. ; lackwrood, .6,000/.;.Jay Gould, 
> Dexter, 16,6001,; Lady Thorne, -6,0002 ; 


‘| Brussels, 
ents of, the.sea at | ‘of 


reater part of the sea frontage, and 98 ‘the result of | ferred 





4,0001,; Prospero, 4,000/.; Rosalind, 4,000/.; Lulas 
4,0001.; Happy Medium, 5,000/.; Clara G., 6,000%.; 
Pocahontas, 7,000; Edward.Everett, 4,0001.; Auburn 
Horse,.2,6001..;, Judge Fullerton, 4,000/.; Mambrino 
Bertie, 2,000/.; Socrates, 4,000!.; George Palmer, 
3,000l. ; Mambrino Pilot, 2,400. ; George P. Daniels, 
1,600!,;.J..G. Brown, 2,0004; Flora Temple sold, 
when aged, for 1,6001., for a brood mare; 4,0001 wae 
offered.and refused for Tom Bowling last summer; 
6,0001, was offered and refused for Harry Bassett in 
his three-year-old form; 5.0001, will not today bay 
Baywood or Asteroid ; 8,0001. was offered and refused 
for Woodford Mambrino, and 4,0001. for- Thorndale. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURBS. 

A Cuntnarr Discovery.—A Paris. corresponden’ 
gives.e recipe to make “fried potatoes sonfilées.” It 
was in 1845 that these first made-their a re 
ance, and this was owing quite to chance. M. X., 
the head physician of the Pitie Hospital, was in the 
habit of breakfasting every morning at the Univers 
Café, situated at the corner of: the Rue tes Saintes 
Péres and the Rue Jacob, on the other side of the 
Seine. One day when they brought him his usual 
breakfast, they brought him.also some-potatoes out 
flat, instead of in triangle. ‘Hedeclinedthem. The 
cook took those potatoes cut fiat, and now.slready 
cold, and threw them again into boiling fatin the 
iyee-7en to serve another customer, when,.on 
taking them from the pan, ‘he found ‘them puffed 
out like balloons, and hence dates a recipe’which 
remained a long time unknown to other.codks and 
other restaurateurs. The name of the cook was 
Pierre Bonivet: ergo, cat your potatoes in «flat 
layers, fry ‘them, let them get cold, refry them in 
boiling fat,and the feat is accomplished, The re- 
cipe is signed ‘ Paul Brebant.” 


vV—__—_——— 
STATISTICS. 


In the year 1873-the United! States imported from 
Switzerland articles of the ‘following values :— 
Woollen and cotton fabriog, 15,261,000f, ; embroidery, 


‘| 56,439,200f, ; cheese, 10;753,605f. ikke, 140,716,800f. ; 


straw goods, 11;490;200f.; cloeke, -watebes, and 
articles. for their manufacture, 67;881,700f.; and 
musical boxes,,2,254,600f. 

Tue totalnumber of vessele of different classes 
launched. on the Clyde during ro oe ge a 
to 187, with a gross tonyage of 244,467. ‘This as 
compared with 1873 shows an increase of 17 in nnm- 
ber, and. decrease in the.tennage.of2;875. In the 
class.of aailing vessels there isan inorease in number 
of 29, with an increase’in tonnage of 83,710. ‘Paddle 
ateamers have decreased in number by 4, and ip'ton- 
nage by 8,651. The.namber,of screw.steamers wae 
one less than that of the prewions year, while the 
tonnage shows a decrease of 29,229. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


———— 

Ar'the faneral of John: Barnes, who died at Bristol, 
-aged 103, the coffin was'followed by his grandson, 
who is himself a grandfather. 

A cuLose.observer says that fram April.to Noxem 
ber the human species generally increase in weight 
while from November to March there is usually o 
decrease. 

Tug ribbon to which the Ashantee war medal fe 
to be attached will be of black and jyellow, the 
colours being chosen in honour of thé Duchess of 
Edinburgh. 

Tue annual antamn exhibition of pictures at Liver- 
pool will this.year be opened to. the public on the 
first Monday in September, and closed on the first 
‘Saturday in December. 

THE new complement of the “Minotaur,” the 
future flag-ship of the Channel squadron, .is.to be 700 
all.told, or just/40.men per gun. ‘ The Duke of Wel- 
lington ” had less than 10-men per gun, 

A WONDERFUL exhibition ‘has been - ab 
It isa céllection of about 100 landgcapes 
of great merit, painted byia,boy named Fritz Ker- 
chove, of Bruges, who died an idiot at eleven years 


age. 
“Tug canonry in Westminster Abbey vacant by 
the death of the Rev, Charles Kingsley has been con- 
upon-the Rev. Rebinson Duckworth, \M.A., 
ifellow.of Trinity College, Oxford, and chaplain in 
ordinary to the Queen. 

A. VALUABLE (Retic.— The ancient Fientish 
tapestry, advertized .for .sale at, Antiwerp, .was pur- 
chased by the ‘Belgian Government, iat theprice of 
85,000f., and ‘will be deposited for public exhibition 
at the Porte de Hal, Brussels, antl added to the pre- 
sent valuable and interesting collection of antigui- 
ties, ancient armour, and rare old china, etc,, now on 








‘Jina Inving,4,0001,; Goldamith Maid, 4;200/, ; Startle, 


view there, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Beurmpa.—The handwriting is neat and good, 
Marr B.—We cannot publish the address, 
_ i M.—The age is much too young. 
P.—The question of age is material, and you art] 
sient our Be that point. 
— —We cannot accommodate you in the way re- 


“ Ane We are really ata loss to understand what you 


mean. 

Truss t11L Daata.-—The letter appears to be very 

a At Sa in every respect. 
J.—Apply first to an optician; if he can give 
ontand roceed to the Uphiiyinie Hospital. 

eo: L.—The yoy For malatt + pp) ele. ae 
aioely writ eir sentiment is ap ue. 

Orewa rp Frizxp.—The letters are too far-fetched, 
in the widest sense of the term, to be of auy service. 

Fieutina witn Fatz.—This tale was finished in No. 





think, commend themselves favourably to most readers. 
We insert them in our present number. 

Tasom1.—The putative father of an illegitimate child 
is not bound to contribute to its support when the 
mother of the child marries another person. 

J. U.—Meerschaum a pe that 7 been burnt cannot 
be restored to their original colour, Exercise isthe best 
remedy for a rough skin. 

D. N.—Any one entitled to be called one of Nelson's 
herocs would be at least eighty of age, for the 
Battle rafalgar was fought nearly seventy years ago, 

4. M, L.—There is some little confusion in your 
letter, which suggests | the ee gree whether “Try 
Again” is in in search of “ or “ Lovell” of “Try 


Give —The most favourable view that can be taken 
of a confessed want of industry at your early age is that 
euch want arises from oper ey debility. You should 
take medical advice on the subject. 

Acyxs.—Should app! ly to the master of one of the re- 
formatory schools. For address, inquire of the in- 
— on duty at the police-station nearest your resi- 


dence. 

H. E. W.—Probably in the Registrar's office at 
Jamaica. A will, however, should be searched for notin 
the district wherein the will was made but in the district 
where the testator died. 

Ap. Irish Gini.—W ay? Teference to the hair, we prefer 
clipping and hi The orivin ‘of St, 
Vv ar de 's Day is ochend ‘in obscurity. The hand- 
writing is free and legible; it is, however, not elegant. 

Z.—Ilt has been recently announced that a French 
farmer has discovered the fact that the fragility of glass 
is lessened in an extraordinary degree by heating the 
glass and then cooling it in oil. 

Mrxritx —The handwriting is firm or decided, stylish 
and free ; it probably, intimates that all these qualities 
forms portion of the many other elements of which the 
writer's character is composed. 

Fororr Me Not.—By all means perpetrate the joke 
and enjoy thefun. A joke should be innocent, however, 
You need not sail underany colours at a!l; certainly you 
abould not sail under false colours. 

W. H. H.—A will is not subject to stamp duty. You 
note to make one yourself, Such a course, however, 
fe not usually recommended, drawa by non-pro- 
eesional persons have been the cause of much litiga- 





tion. 
A Comstant Reaper.—If the things were placed in 
ur control merely that they should be taken care of 
| na atime, you ought, we think, to return them upon 
demand. But if any of the articles were really aud un- 
conditionally given to you such gifts cannot be re- 
clai 


W. A. 8.—You should be advised that the young 
mtleman’s present attentions are not of that character 
G permis you to think that he has any — regerd for 
you; and, thinking thus, you would of course hesitate 
oe Fp rably before you complied with any of his re- 
uests 
be W. J.—As far as description is concerned it can hardly 
be supposed that a “ wild” native of “| country would 
possess any attraction ofa matrimonial description for 
young ladies. When the fair sex really begin to think 
seriously of matrimony one on their * principal desires is 
that the husband should be “ s 
A. W. T.—1. The materials end ‘the book you write 
about can be purchased at the shop of an artists’ 
colourman, ere are establishments of this nature in 
nt Street, Rathborne Place, and Long Acre. You 
find a list in the trades division of the London 
Directory. 2. e handwriting is very neat, 3. An acre 
eontains 43,560 square fect ; a square foot, as you know, 





poe. superficials differing considerably from a 


Karte E. May ey owen | it is hazardous to guess a 
ogame by means of a photograph, we are inclined 
that the age of the trenty. Tne fase ee ose bag 3 
you ah sent is under 
as energy, ability, and chcnath a shepaahans — 
oa, Seen. oes Riadews of the soul, being heeered. ° 
ig dials it om i guess the direction these im: 
will take. Ti The handwriting would = 
proved it it it were more condensed, 
Joux B.—When we a that we cannot comply Me oe 
your conditions we only employ a of 
ou that there f2 ze Waar aings not within our ken. 
nok teva Sar be gy ! ky Sat conditio 
“ This “ nit’ ul 


mood bye 
hath ite tal vi —~ as sppliod to your acter mag ct Be- 
bad bate it does not follow 


cause if the: 

that the you have in view would have been 
achieved; and, ig you had not sought to ie 

does not follow that your unfettered a 

have been unsuccessf No, we 

try again. In your case the charm, we are 


Karger R.—1. The significations ordinarily attached 
them are a ded to the long list of names you have 
sent eh Thus, Henry means a hero, 

sunshi a 
a - cultivator, 


Erni earnest-minded, war, Fred 
a peaceful ruler, Frank, Eagar, scoot itary, ~ bitterness, 
and a a worshipperof God. 2, 2 The effect of taking 
3 e constitdtion of the persou who 

partates <4 re ge @ have never heard of any luck 
ing associated ped. wad eed their chattering 
and spooney propensities are often often ominous of ill, albeit 
that under —- spooneysism very 
people, 4 “people. a. We cannot admire the 
Tete bueteky: cat the ems and eus are not 

MY LOVE. 


I know that thou art fair, my love. 
I know that thou art fair, 

There’s = on thy lovely cheek 
And on thy glossy hair. 


I know that thou art true, my love, 
LS in lig h ved beg 
“steady ms 
I know it will not die. 
ae 's lightness in step, my lo 
seaidaat rob fon aoniae’ wwrers 
and innocence flows from thy heart 
In all thy deeds and words, 


pleasant to 
wre ny mS it is 
nicely formed. 


e 
»my love; 


There's simple trust and fai love, 
Marked ry thy snowy a “ 

Tome more dear than all the earth's 
meade vane bestow. 


A. B. P. 
Lavra.—Saint Valentine's Day is said to be so named 
after Valentine, a Ary Ka the Ae yan mee Church, who 
the first or third cent opinio a ae 
e first or century ns er; the 
whole a & oon the origin of talgntnes seems in- 
volved We are inclined to think that the 
date even of the century is a —, too early at 
which the initiation of this eustom 1 Id be fixed, and 
that there is better d for t it arose 
in the early part of of the he seventeenth igh when the 
doctrines of the Ger and the, mysterious 
order of the Roslerucians, amongst whom was a certain 
Valentine Andrea, attracted ad great attention in Europe. 
This was an age of symbol and superstitions, of 
elixirs, of a sensuous system. of magic, which put on a 
religious garb, and a period when the people were likely 
to be told that a ~— charm attached to a sweetheart 
chosen on a certain day in the year. They would not be 
careful to inquire into chronological matters, or special 
reasons, and would lend a willing ear to anything which 
they considered would be favourable to their passion of 
love. It was and is now an occasional practice to send 
gifts other than letters on this celebrated day. The pro- 
gress which en in the decorative and ilius- 
strative arts and also the wooeens of postal facilities has 
tended to increase the number of the devotees of Saint 
Valentine, whoever he may be. His worshippers in this 
present age doubtless think more of the fun of the 
pees ent thane why the custom came into ex- 
te 
Constant ReaDER.—To make spruce beer: Pour ei “ 
gallons of cold water into a barrel, then boil ei 
gallons more and put in also. ‘Add tmaive pounds 
of molasses, _— a “ey of the canons of spruce, On 
the mixture beco; p Seife cold & pint of 
ale yeast. Stir the” whole well, To oc days’ time 
pens S up _ barrel, Shortly after the liquor may be 
The corks must be wired down, The liquor 
is fit to drink in about a ee after bottling, Nettle- 
beer is made in a ttles and a pint of 
brandy being added instead, a the essence of spruce, 
About a of nettles are gradually stewed down in 
half a gallon of water, which is ‘passed through a 
strainer before being placed ina reeenneg aforesaid, The 
brandy can be o omy js,an object, In 
making ginger-beer the lolinwien materials are used : 
Jamaica ginger, three ounces bruised; moist sugar, 
three pounds ; cream of tartar, a ounce; oadee edits 


two lemons ; ale @ quarter of a 
. Boil the water for sa 


my 








water, three and a half ga 
an hour, having viously placed in it the ginger 
sugar, Slice the lemons and pat pb - fat ihe Sons crea 

rtar in a large pan, Seetue em the ng rn 
stir well, when cool: eoolieh add east, ver liquor 
— let it work ee en uring which time skim 
well, then strain the liquor in a cask and bens tiows 
well, at the end~ * month bottle and tie the co: 
down, The above quartities will make about four Gin 
of ginger-beer, 

Darx-zrep Sox, tall, dark, considered good looking, 


would like to correspo ond with 8 respectable mechanic, | 


who is fair, of a leven ¢ disposition, aid fond of home, 
Long_r, piercing dark eyes, dark hair, of a loving dis- 


we a 





. fond of home, would love a trae-hearted man 
5 piehes to correspond with a respectable trades. 


man. 
Bosz-s 
meet wi 


fair, bine eyes, very affectionate, would _ 
a ‘commissioned officer of a cav. 
~ aR et He must be dark, foud 


nd with a steady young 
one in the navy preferred, 
four, very good looking, and fond of 


Janz and Hawwan, two friends, would like to corre. 
— with two young men of respectable connexions, 


ihete he omee appr. tem who would make 


E,, renty-ces, middle height, and dark, 
wania'l like to correspond with a nice young wan, about 
sete orem who is rather tall, and of a loving dispos:. 


Estuer, 5ft- 4in,, with fair hair, blue eyes, considered 

pretty, well educated, foud of music and dancing, wishes 

correspond with a dark —— avout twenty-oue, 
with a lovbag heart and a income. 

Makrtay would like to correspond with a very respect. 
able young gentleman. She is eighteen, of metiun 
height, fair, brown hair, gray eyes, of a loving disposi- 
paw be would do all in her power to make a husband 

PPpy- 

Happr Groroz, twenty-three, 5ft. Gin., auburn pair, 
bine axes, fabs, oom plexion, good looking , has 8 good pro 
pects, is loving and fond of home, *tuinks he eight 
makea wife appy- a pn t shoul i be about tweuty, 

ly, and foud of 
LISIZ, twenty-three, tall, dark, good looking, would 
pone to ty 4 ho ah Zand ug mau. Would prefer a 
and of amiable. disp sition, 
u rehee " "is ey fond of home, and would make an 
agreeable companion. 

H, Y. M.Y, Sensteein. @ seaman in the Royal , Navy, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady about the same 
ace, ben a iad Sin. A tr en 's diughter and 

don sirl “HH, Y.M. Y.” is 5ft. 7in,, has 
dee to el is tolerably g20d looking, aud thinss 
oan could bea happy and loving partner. 
Communications Bucuivep: 

Lizziz M. V- is responled to by— Wm. H. B.,’ 
ee am ay ec complexion, ‘and consid: red good 
— and by me rn Eccles D.,” A ged fair, aude con- 

+, A mec 

= ce thirty, ¥ ory is a clerk. 


B. A. 

ieee oD w. 1" Sit. l0in., dark, good looking, 
and a 

Fuirtne Boom Jacx » bibl J.,”" twent;-one, domes- 


ticated and fond of 
* who is of amiable disposition, 


by—* Charlie,” 
and fond of home. 

y—* Tom,” twenty-ov8 medium height, 
brown hair, dark eyes home, aud could be 
attentive to a loving w “Rg 

James D, by—“ Belinda,” a governess, She thinks he 
is all she requires. She would like to know his aze. 
“Belinda” would have answered before, but has been 
ori erin kph damia* Santoviee enable Volett, de: 

La by— ie,” twenty-five, » dark, 

and a Good Templar. He oelieves he is she re- 

quires; and by “ Fred W.,” tweaty-two, till had hand- 
some. He has a comfortabie .noual incoms. 

* Caroli nineteen, medium 

heart, and would 


Sinversmita 86by—* 

height, peotiye sothen, sma Die a 

make a good huspaud a good wile; has no 

money nor expectation = 1s well counected, 
Ricarpo T.“ twenty-four; 

“ Dollenia,” tents tna ~ ne ane ote gray eyes, 


in looks, good 
make him a loving, industrious, at 
Ouaguiz by— zzie,” cwenty-one, it fair, ot a 
tion, considered age4 Brera and would 


loving 
make a loving wife; and by rather tall, 
teinpered, 


retty, fair complexion, very 
[oaustrio ustrious, and would make rom loving wife. 
Rurgrat by—‘‘Gabrielle M. H." tweuty-two, 5ft., fair 
and has an 


complexion, refined mauners, well educated 
income of 2001. a year; and by “ Lanrel,’ twentysfour, 
Lt —— height, an officer's widow, musical, and 


home. 
—, and James by—* Veronica,” anc * Netta,” 
considered beautifu “ Veiouica,” 
gis! "sins iden hair, deep blue eyes, Meg’ accomplished, 
likes “ William” very much. 5ft. Tin. with 
nut brown hair, a nasties aud admires 
“James.” 


and by 
sable 


Aut the Back Nomasrs, Paars and Votes of ee 
“Loxpox Reaper” are in print and may be had at 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to aay part be the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three hulfpeuce, Highc- 
ve oeneiines and rage each. 

Tur Reaper, Post-free, ‘Turee-halfpence 
Weetly; or or pth Oue ie Shilling ani Eightpeuce. 


EverrBopr'’s Journat, Parts 1 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


pix '. Now ery, Vou. XXIII. of Tue Lowpom Beaver, 


rote the. Tituz and InpEex to Vou. XXIIL, Price Oxe 
Pennr. 


NOTICE. — Part’ 142, for Fesruarr, Now Ready, 
Price Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 

N.B.—CorresPowpDENts must ADDRESS THETR Letrer® 
3 aie Eprror or “Tur Lonpow Keane,” 334 Straud: 

+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts, . As the: pre: ad sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
G@ A. Saira. 











